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A-  

JULIA AND LYSIUS. 



IN Ravenna, an ancient city of Italy, was a cer- 
tain judge of great wisdom and piety ; much-honour- 
ed, and enjoying the good esteem of his friends. 
He had hut one child, a daughter named Julia, of 
tender years, of the greatest beauty, and most 
delicately brought up. 

It happened, that he took a secretary into his 
house, to dwell with him, and manage some part 
of the weighty public business that devolved upon 
him. This youth's name was Lysius, a scholar ; 
and, at bottom, of the deepest feeling. Julia no 
sooner saw him than she loved him, and laid her 
beauty at his feet ; and being of a sensitive and 
delicate nature, and continually in his company, 
her colour faded, and her deep yearnings of affec- 
tion touched every thought with melancholy. 
Jjysius liked her as a beautiful woman, but w<ia 
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indifferent to the delicacy of her affiection ; so that 
she was continually looking oh a hlank. 

Her father, seeing her health thus decline, 
heg^n to cast often for the cause ; and at length, 
going into her hedchamber one morning, as she 
lay awake, he took her hand between his, and 
said, *^ My dear daughter, I have long forborne, 
from great delicacy, to question you of the cause 
of this your sickness of mind ; but so does it 
affect me, that I find I cannot go about my daily 
occupations, and leaye you so sorely afflicted, 
without offering what consolation I can to you. 
My child, thy peace is as precious to me as my 
life ; nevertheless, I know you to be mistress of 
so delicate a sense, that if you feel disinclined to 
hnpart to me your thoughts, do not do it ; and I 
will take more patience to myself, till time, that 
healeth all wounds, shall haye fulfilled the will of 
Heaven on thy desires." Julia was silent, and 
hung down her head ; but pretently, bursting into 
tears, she hid her face in his bosom, saying, 
*' F^er, my heart is almost broken." He began 
to sooth and comfort her ; when she looked up, 
and told him of her affection. And be said, " Hea- 
ven is above these things . I will not be thy father 
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80 much in authority as in friendliness. To-mor- 
row we will talk of this matter." But she answered 
eagerly, " Now — I pry thee now. I can bear any- 
thing now, but have no fortitude for to-morrow. 
Counsel me what t am to do." And her fatiier 
said, ^' The truth is best to be told in these mat- 
ters. Hitherto thy happiness has been in my 
hands, and thou hast been happy ; but now it goes 
from me. I think thy passion is foremost : I do 
not think this youth loves you, and it is not deli- 
cate in us to ask him in marriage." Julia began 
weeping afresh, and said, ^' In matters of this na** 
tnre we may sometimes break through the com- 
mon laws. I think I could ask him to marry me." 
Her father, seeing her thus bent on it, kissed her, 
and said, " Though his fortunes are most mean 
compared to thine, and his estate low ; yet, if he 
like it, you shall be his wife : and if he take thee, 
I pray that he may grow into that passion for thee 
that thy tender nature deserves. I will send 
messengers to say I cannot attend the court' to 
day, and will go about this thing ; I shall do all 
/or the best, so 1 hope you will contrive in the 
meanwhile to be somewhat comfortable." And 
kissing her, and blessing her, he wept from her 
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chamber. The great kindness of Julia's father 
wrought upon her heart; and the sudden hope 
that she was willing to entertain, arising from 
despair, thrilled her with an extasy, that was but 
seldom damped with the sad thought of fulure. 

Her fiither went into the garden, and walked 

some time, thinking ; then, sending for Lysius, he 

led him into a chamber, and sitting opposite to 

him, he told him of his daughter's passion, and 

his willingness to lay good fortune on him ; but 

to ponder on it, and have a care that he did not 

by future neglect waste his child's life. And, for 

all the severity of his speech, a tear stood in his 

eye. . Lysius answered, '' Sir, if I were insensible 

to the beauty of your child, I must be more than 

stone ; but affection is a matter of deep birth, and 

cannot be called up of one's own accord. I do 

more honour your daughter than love her ; but 

considering my poorness of fortune, and the good 

estate I shall receive at your hands, I will so far 

bind myself as to marry your daughter, and will 

do all in my power to behave virtuously towards 

her ; teaching myself (if it may so be) continual 

lessons of affection, so that in time I may perhaps 

fully answer her passion : hut this is in the hand& 
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of fate. I will at all hazards treat her delicately 
and honourably;^ The old man hearing this, ap- 
proving of his open manner of speech, and the 
confession of his feelings, embraced him ; and went 
instantly to his daughter, and told her of what had 
passed, than which nothing piore could rejoice 
her ; so that she despised her bed, and arose, and 
went into the air. Lysius seeing her walking in 
the garden, came to her, and kissed her, and 
began to converse with her. All was bustle and 
merriment, and in a week every thing was ready 
for the marriage. 

It happened that Lysius, who was highly re- 
lated in Athens, received word suddenly, sapng, 
that the two youths who stood in his way to an 
immense estate had fallen in a quarrel by each 
other's hands, and were dead ; and inviting him to 
come and take possession of his riches. Now 
when Lysius heard this, he bethought him how he 
should act ; first inquiring the truth of this matter, 
and finding it correct, he went to the apartment 
of the judge, and spoke to him as follows. '* The 
news that I have to tell you at once grieves and 
rejoices me. When I said 1 would marry your 
daughter, I was a beggar. I told you that I did 

B3 
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not love lier ; but considering the good eHtate 1 
should arrive to, and her passion, I was willing to 
take her on such conditions, which are now alter- 
ed, leaving only her passion ; for I am a lord, and 
master of immense revenues. I purpose to live 
the life of a wealthy man ; andl)eing a great ad- 
mirer of woman's beauty,, and my affections free, 
I cannot now bind myself to the benefit of her 
passion alone." After a pause, the judge said *' I 
am afraid my daughter will die in consequence." 
Lysius replied, '' It grieves me; but we must 
part here." So saying, he took horse and went 
to Athens. 

Now when Julia's father told this, she stifled 
much of her grief, seeing his great pun for her ; 
called to aid an independence of spirit, and for 
some time made a desperate head against her 
affliction : stifling her tears and sighs, and groan- 
ing but seldom, and in secret, at her hard fate. 
But her father saw what was passing in her heart, 
and was miserable. The days and nights proved 
too long for her, and she went mad for many 
months. She sat half in her grave, and half out ; 
and it was the falling of an autumnal leaf whethw 
she lived or died. But the violence of the fever 
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abating, her senses gradually returned. As nature 
mouldeth to its sweetest shape after a wasteful 
storm, so she gathered her reason, and, because of 
her father, made great efforts towards her peace. 
Three years passed over her head, yet she was 
nothing altered ; save in declining to her last bed 
by fast degrees. 

Her father, seeking by all means to amuse her 
mind, had built a cell behind a buttress close 
where he held his seat in the court of justice, and 
provided it with curtains, so that she could see 
and hear all that passed of interest, without being 
herself perceived . It happened , that one morning, 
Julia being present, a man in tattered apparel, 
with a staff in his hand, and like a beggar, was 
brought before them on the charge of murder. No 
one knew aught of him, or who he was^ nor would 
he describe himself; but Julia's sense was qmck, 
and she knew him to be Lysius : and holding her 
forehead for some minutes, she departed from 
the court. 

Lysius having come to his estate, had joined 
the noisy and luxurious youth of Athens ; and 
never thinking that wells may be drawn dry, he 
went on scattering his money on one worthless 
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banquet and another, till his lands were gaged, his 
coffers empty, and he obliged to fly^for fear of 
imprisonment for heavy debts . And here he stood, 
in this deplorable condition, before Julia's fl^ther, 
to answer to the crime of murder. Although he 
avowed his innocence, yet circumAAnces were so 
clear agunst him, and fortune was so much his 
enemy, that every body adjudged him guilty, and 
he was doomed to death at the sunset of that day. 
Now when Julia left the court, she beat with her 
hand upon her heart, and, collecting all her firm- 
ness, went into the gard^ and gathered berries, 
with which she dyed her face and neck ; and tying 
her hair in knots, and clothing herself in ragged 
apparel like a wandering begg^, she made her 
way dirough llie press in the court, just as Lysius 
was being carried away to prison ; and, standing up 
before her &ther, she siud, " Hold, you man of 
justice, truly blind ; you know not what you do ! 
What poor things, ye gods! are mortals in 
your eyes, if the gravest of us thus play with 
each other's lives. Be it known unto you this 
man is innocent. I slew him who is dead, and 
confess myself guilty of the murder : my motive 
was jealousy ; his crime, neglect of me. Set him 
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free, I pray you : and, O ye gods, take of me the 
weary life lliat I have held so long, nor ever dreamt 
of using it as I now do.'' It now being thQ close 
of the court, and the judges haying some difference 
in this affair, suspended the execution ; and order- 
ed, that early in the morning they should appear 
before them to pass sentence on the woman and 
release the accused ; so they^ were both conveyed 
out, and put into two dungeons. Now Julia, feel- 
ing for her father, and to put him off his guard 
from discovering her, had written to him, saying, 
*' If I do not return to-night, consider me safe 
and happy." So that he felt no alarm, having full 
confidence in her ; and was inwardly glad that 
she showed an inclination for any thing. When 
the morning came, sentence was taken off Lysius, 
and passed upon her by her own father, who con- 
demned her to present death. 

But fate was fickle in this, and would not permit 
it ; for the man who appeared slain^ after long 
seeming dead, showed some signs of animation ; 
and he found his senses, and voice enough to ac- 
cuse his murderers; who, being apprehended, con- 
fessed their crime, and the whole of them had 
just come into court. The judges were amazed 
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at this matter, ais also was Lysius ; and they said, 
'' Woman, why hast thou deceived us, a^d thus cast 
thy Iffe at fortune ? Albeit thou hast saved the 
life of a fellow being, we understand it not." 
She replied, *' Stifle your amazement. The gods 
are above. We two are declared innocent. I know 
not why, my soul, but I have some hope.^ Saying 
this, she took Lysius's hand and kissed it, and a 
tear fell on it ; so she departed. When she touched 
him he trembled like a child (for he knew her), 
but was dumb wil h remorse and wonder. After 
this lime Julia became more peaceful, seeing she 
had saved her lover's life. 

Now away went Lysius into Athens, full of love 
and affection for Julia ; wondering at himself and 
the greatness of her act. He came to his steward, 
gathered his books together, and worked from 
light till dark ; beginning at tiie peep of morning, 
and closing only at the shut of day. He examined 
his accounts, closed with those to whom he owed 
money ; and was red with shame, and shuddered 
at the wreck of fortune he had strewn upon so 
barren a strand, while such a woman as Julia 
would lay down her life for him, though ruined, 
and a beggar. In the course of one year he had 
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gathered money enough from his former waste to 
provide for the present in splendour. So he went 
from Athens like a prince, with choice youth ahout 
him, with music and hanneis, followers, and 
horsemen habited in gold and silver apparel, bear- 
ing gifte ; and, coming to Ravenna, he went to 
JuBa's house, and embraced her father. When 
she came into the hall she wondered who this 
stranger might be ; but when he fell at her feet, 
thanking her for his life, asked pardon for the 
past, and besought her hand, she shouted, and 
lainted in his arms. 

They were married the next day, and lived only 
for each other ; their happiness increasing with 
their wealth and family. 



CHRISTIAN 

AND 

HIS COMPANIONS; 

OR, 

PATRIOTISM AND LIBERTY. 



There was an old king of Norway, who, though 
he came to the throne late in life, hrought with 
him none of that discretion which should helong 
to maturity of age ; but only great tyranny, and a 
violent wiU. 

There were three young noblemen of his king- 
dom, of gp*eat fortunes and independence, named 
Christian, Gustavus, and Frederick ; who often 
conversed together in private of the disgusting 
practices of the old king, and of his unwholesome 
government. 

It happened, that after having reigned two years 
his extravagancies became so great, that he levied 
a heavy and burthensome tax upon his people ; 
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insomuch that they murmured, and were out of 
heart, saying, " Why should we sweat thus in our 
affairs? The more we get, the more is taken 
away from us ; they let us live only that we may 
surfeit them." All confidence in dealing, all 
energy and Industry were gone. 

Hiese three noblemen were walking in a gar- 
den, talking on the hated subject of the king's 
tyranny and the people's sufferings, when Chris- 
tian, the greatest of them, proposed that they 
should risk their lives and become the champions 
of the Hbertaes of the people ; that they should 
sell their vast estates and lands, and convert them 
into money to obtain arms, &c., for the sustenance 
of troops. So they departed to consider of |Jie 
matter, agreeing to meet each other on the foU 
lowing day in that place, and swear an oath. 
Haling thought of the thing, and being fully re* 
solved, feeling enthusiastically the virtue of the 
cause, they met before the appointed time in the 
garden^ and there swore never to desert each 
other, or the cause of liberty which they had 
espoused ; nor tidce any steps without the full con^ 
sent of all three. Having knelt down and taken 
this oath on their swords, they parted to gather 

C 
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tketr fpitunes iato a heap, and strengthen ttaem- 
selyes amongst those who hated, but feared the 
government. They all found the love of the peo* 
"pLe was equid to the hatred of the monarch, for 
ihe same cause had produced both. They had for 
a long time provided their families with bread, 
and fed the rapacit j of power by paying its bur- 
tfaensome demands upon them ; the time however 
was now come when tliey were to effect a change. 

They retreated from the city to the mountains ; 
and there, suddenly hoisting a standard, gave 
hopes to all who would come to them. At the 
first their numbers were many; though not oim 
third of what they should have been ; for the poor» 
h«arted, having no faith in tiieir cause (though 
haowing it honest) would not job them, for foar 
<)f Hie king. They, wisely sedng diat eometfaing 
mist be dome, oanie down from the moontaiBS and 
gave the Jong battle; after a bloody fight they 
won it, beating the king unto his very gates. 

It was now that the tmt dispositions of men 
appeared; for no sooner had they gmned tiiie 
vietDry, tinnthtfse who were befinre tame, beoame 
as wiM as wqflBhres; «nd those who were afirald, 
wwe mid witii valour lai their oavae. 
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The tyrant, fbaring tbey would besiege him 
within his walls, hastened to try once again 
his fortune in the field. A second battle was 
fought, but with doubtful success, for night had 
closed upon the scene of action, and forced a 
retreat. 

It happened that Gustavus, who with a chosen 
number had penetrated to the gates of the city, 
determined upon entering it ; and, having cut 
their way through, they flew to the senate house, 
supposing the council would be sitting to advise 
in their exigencies. In this they were not mis- 
taken : there tbey found the old retuners of the 
king — ^the feed bloodsuckers of their country — the 
seals to tyranny — the vouchers and abettors of 
all wrong ; and there without mercy they hacked 
them to death, so that the blood poured through 
the crevices into the street. Having done this, 
they broke through into the great garden, past the 
palace, into the plain ; thus avoiding any further 
encounter. Gustavus, however, did not return 
as he had come — it had been well for him if he 
had. In passing the palace he made prize of the 
youngest daughter of the king, and carried her off 
with two of her women ; marching through the 
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yailies till they had gained the main anny. Both 
parties heing sufferers thought it mse to retreat 
for some time. 

The lady whom Gustavus had taken, though 
young, was artful in the extreme ; and she, wislung 
well to the government, and ill to the faction, pre- 
tended to fall violently in love with him, and 
yielded to his pleasure ; seeking every means to 
loosen the firmness of his mind, and to make her- 
self the sole object of his thoughts. This she ac- 
complished, like a true woman ; so that Gustavus 
began to show marks of despondence and strange- 
ness of manners before his two friends. The 
princess was suddenly missed, and it was rumoured 
that she and her maids had escaped. The truth, 
however, soon appeared ; which was, that Gusta- 
vus had turned traitor, and had sent her to her 
father with a promise to join him. Gustavus at 
first thought of persuading his comrades to a 
peace, but a little reflection soon convinced him 
of the impracticability of such a scheme. It came 
at length to this point ; whether he would sacri- 
fice the cause of liberty or his affection for this 
woman : the trifle prevailed, and the great weight 
rose in the scale. 
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Soon after her flig^ht, the kind's party showad 
signs of active preparation for hattle, for the eager- 
ness of which none could account but Gustavus* 
Measures were taken to meet them ; axld when 
both parties had fronted each other, and paused for 
the word of attack, Gustavus drew off his troops, 
and making a circuit round a hill fell suddenly 

a  

into the king's ranks, and faced upon his friends. 
Christian and Frederick looked on each other 
amazed, and Christian said sorrowfiillj ** We are 
no longer the crescent three." Frederick turned 
furiously round, and made an attack upon the part 
where Gustayus was stationed ; and having left 
the mun battle to Christian, he with an hundred 
chosen men chased Gustavuii up and down the 
ranks, cleaving his way through every opposition, 
tiU he had secured iiim and taken him prisoner. 
Christian, seeing a favourable opportunity, found^ 
it pradent to sound a retreat; having sustained 
but little lose, and disabled the kifig's troops too 
BMKh to follow 1dm. In the momiiig they assem- 
Ued and sat in judgment upon their prisoner ; who, 
by this time, had come to a full sense of his dis* 
honour, and desired nothlBg so much as to die, 
and end at once his misery, aafl the mean opinion 

C 3 . 
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he had of himself. When he was brought before 
them, he stood with much humility and unaffected 
sorrow ; never lifting his eyes from the ground, 
or shifting his melancholy position. Christian 
spoke, saying, '' What are we to do with thee? 
Thou hast deserved the death for sacrificing thine 
honour to thine inclination ; for abandoning the 
sacred cause of liberty and the people; and (worst 
of all) abetting their fast enemy. Thy fault is 
great ; but thou hast been so long my brother and 
fellow counsellor in the ways of honesty, that I 
cannot stop thy breath. What you have done in 
our affairs has been done with a full heart ; and 
what you now feel, I am well assured, is felt with 
a full heart— that is, that you have lost your ho- 
nour, and the blessed hope of bestowing liberty to 
your fellow men. What you did was through the 
infatuation of that bad woman : it was weak, and 
we cannot again trust you in our great cause. 
What are we to do with you ?" Frederick inmie- 
diately answered, saying, " There is but one thing 
to be done. We swore an oath, which oath was 
to be our judgment ; and it sentences this traitor 
to death. Is it not merited ? But for the aid of 
heaven, we had, through bin treachery, been sacri- 
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flced to our enemies ; and, for our blind confidence 
in his hollow faith, have died a death most beast- 
ly, under the steeds of our enemies. His life is 
forfeited to every soldier here— chiefly to you and 
me — and I demand it in all justice of you." Chris- 
tian replied, " You have spoken the truth ; but 
there is one thing greater than revenge, and hand- 
friend to our cause — it is mercy. Let him live : 
we can spare him and all who are traitors. His 
cause (which was his armour) and his power being 
gone, he is become weak as a naked sworder. If 
you will be revenged, let him be sent forth in a 
burnished car, decked in a purple vest and gar- 
landed, with chains upon his wrists, to his new 
master th€ great king ; and let his dishonorable 
wife take him to her arms, and. pay him for his 
loss of peace an,d honour ^ith a kiss : then he may 
work for the king. I fear no harm that he can do 
us ; once known, the futh is broke. This is 
enough for all thy great revenge, and better than 
bis blood. Seek not his life ; I pray thee, let him 
live." But Frederick was boisterous, and demand- 
ed his life, and would by no means listen to the 
feelings of Christian; saying, he would act no 
father in the cause if every article was not obeyed ; 
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SO that Chrisdaiiy finding he was not to be paci- 
fied, agreed to draw lots with him, whidi should 
have the disposal of the prisoner. Humanity was 
repulsed ; for Frederick won it, and condemned 
him to death^ swearing an oath that he should die. 
Christian, finding nothing would prevail upon him 
to relinquish his design, came down, and folding 
his arms about Gnstavus, embraced him, saying, 
*^ Care not, we are parted but for a little lime. 
I will be always anxious to do more than I have 
done, as being mindiul of the sorrow you feel at 
having left undone so much. You see I cannot 
help your fate, but I am sorry. I now embrace 
you for the last time — ^you have been, and might 
be noble, what you are I shall ever forget." After 
a pause he added, *'WiIl nothmg save his Hfe?^ 
Frederick sternly answered, " No, notJiing." So 
tiiey parted, both shedding tears. When Gustavus 
had recovered his Toice, he said firmly, and in a 
manly tone, ** Ye neither of you know me. That 
I am so mean in liie opinions of my honourable 
companions is much, very mudi : but that I am 
so mean in my own is more. I am mad to think 
of what I have lost : I am glad that I am over- 
taken in my crime. Be it known to yon, lord F^- 
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derick, that in some senses you are the poorest 
of the two; for you are proud to wrench from 
humanity that which I loathe, and shall throw by« 
I know not why, but* Ifeel you arc out of my 
memory. I regret not to leave you, and hardly 
seem to have done you an offence. But to the 
greater and gentle Christian what can I say? 
Never enough — ^never half. I feel my heart aches , 
and thus will I be peevishly revenged upon it — 
1 will whisper thy name, and it shall usher me to 
heaven." So saying, he stabbed himself to the 
heart, and fell on his back, dead. When Christian 
saw this he ordered his soldiers to take him away, 
and he buried him, and mourned for him sincerely. 
The king, finding he had gained nothing by this 
move (by which he had expected to gain every 
thing), became more wary and cautious; and en- 
deavoured to recruit himself by ceasing to provoke 
hostilities. The patriot captains finding this, 
began to plan some measure for assaulting the city 
and carrying it by storm ; in consequence of which, 
Frederick undertook with a body of chosen men 
to go out, with an intention to discover the state 
and power of the enemy's outposts. This adven* 
ture he performed successfully the first time ; but 
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oa the second, other fortune awuted him. The 
king's scouts having discovered his first attempt, 
alarmed the captfun of the guard ; but he was then 
too weak to attack men, whom he knew would fight 
desperately; and moreover he judged, that by 
keeping close in the bushes and the fern, where 
they were In ambush, and suffering them to return 
unalapmed, they would make an excursion of the 
same nature, when he would be better provided to 
repulse them. In this he was right ; and having 
set a spy upon a hill, he wuted patiently for the 
signal of their approach ; which, when he saw, 
l)e ordered his men to fall flat upon thdr faces 
amongst the heath.^ As soon as Frederick and 
his men were passed la silence and supposed secu- 
rity, they rose up quietly, with a staunch arrow 
in each bow, and discharged upon them with a 
horrid shout ; and many a brave fellow fell, wounded 
in the back. They turned, however, as savage as 
wolves, and fought a bloody battle with their 
enemies, who were ten times their number ; but the 
valour of Frederick was a host in itself, and he 
ever cheered on his men with enthusiastic shouts 
of liberty. Although his numbers were so great, 
the captain of the guard began to doubt the issue 
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of the fig^t ; and to put more spirit in bis men, 
promised them each a piece of gold if they were 
conquerors. This did much, but Frederick and 
his fellows fought till every man lay stretched 
amongst the grass ; most of them hacked to death, 
and but a few wounded. Frederick had receired 
three wounds, and baying faiBted from loss of 
blood, tbey took him prisoner, and carried him into 
the city with tiie poor remnant of his men, and 
l^ere cast him in prison, till he should be cured or 
cHe. ^ 

Chri«tiaii waited in his fastness with painful 
impaisenee for the Tetum of his friend andeol- 
league, and at last summoned a troop of horse 
and went in search of him. When he came upon 
the field of battle the cause of this delay was folly 
explained. There the condition of each man spoke 
for tibeir yaibmr, insoosuch thait Christian muttered^ 
'^ l^y have fallen as we would trim a tree, joint 
by j<iinit. . Do0t thtm behold, thou placid heaven ? 
Their caase was l^rty; If any be thy childreoj 
lliese are they — large-hearted, noMe fbMows." 
The fflodons zeal he felt burning in his bosom 
gvrewi^ to wonder and amazement at the num- 
ber of the enemy that lay dead. Soon, bowever. 
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he thought upon Frederick, and hoping yet to 
find some life in him, went anxiously searching 
but could not find him ; still thinking that he 
never would be taken by the enemy alive, he 

» 

was about to order a second search, when one 
who was wounded told what had happened to 
Frederick. Christian said^ " They must know 
that he cannot be spared." And having collected 
all the wounded of friends and enemies, they re- 
treated to their camp. 

Christian now began to think industriously, and 
to study with all diligence, desire, and patience, 
what was to be done ; strengthening his heart to 
do for the best, having lost his two friends, and 
determining to fight it out till his last breath. 
After mature thinking, having taken the sense of 
the wisest men of his anny, he determined to raise 
all the power he could, attack the city at all its 
gates with fire and sword, and thus burn out the ty- 
rant and his horde : moreover he had a secret cause 
in his heart, which was to gain (if possible) the 
liberty of his fellow in arms. This measure took 
some lime to execute « but when his army was 
formed, judiciously disposed, and the plan of at- 
tack nearly completed, he received news, that 
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Frederick had accepted a tide and station under 
the king. This he could hardly credit, especially 
when he thought upon the death of Gustavus. 

The fact was this : when Frederick had recover-' 
ed from his wounds, he had nothing to expect but 
present death, all ransom being refused. The 
king, who judged (and in some measure rightly},' 
that the love of liberty in those out of office is 
another name for the love of power, thought it 
prudent to tempt Frederick, and if possible to win 
him to his interest. Not thifk he would benefit 
himself much by it, but that it would eat into the 
heart of Christian, and shake the confidence of his 
troops. Restless ambition, joined to a severe and 
ferocious disposition, with the love of power (not 
the love of honour), were the prevailing features 
of Frederick's mind ; so that, not having the cou- 
rage to die, he renounced his faith, and took his 
seat by the king's chair. 

Christian credited this for truth ; but thought 
secretly, that Frederick had done it through 
craft, and to win time, that he might by some 
means escape and again join him. There appear- 
ing, however, great mystery, he was perplexed 
how to proceed ; but at length determined to alter 

D 
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his plan, and delay the time of attack till he had 
heen himself into the city, and foond the truth of 
the matter. Disguising himself, therefore, in the 
habit of a slaye, and providing for his absence as 
well as he could, he left the camp under 4^e best di- 
rection in his power, and m«4e-for^e city. There 
he offered himself to sery^ in the king^'s army, 
took their cloak and habit, and by l^iB meams 
gained admission. This wa8 no sooner done, 
than he gathered the truth respecting Frederick ; 
still thinking that he waited only for some chance 
to join him. When he arrived at his palace his 
joy was great. Here again taking the habit of a 
siftye, he engaged Minself as a serrant. But his 
confidence was a Ihde shaken when he saw with 
what hearftess happiness he lived, and that fa« 
behidred to the king with smiling indifference, and 
not Kifth a smothered hate. He brooded oyer the 
apparent truth continually, thinking on the dentli 
of Gttfitayus, and sweating vidth great wrath. 

It was thfe custom of Frederick to walk in his 
garden secrdiy at noon . Alter three days, Chris- 
tim,in foil eonvicdon, gave way to his yengeaaee; 
and watching FVederiek till he was at the end of 
the ayeirae of the garden (where his guard coukt 
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not hear him, and where he was free from inter- 
n^tion), came up to him and said, '* I haye long 
looked for this opportunity — know thou that thy 
happiness is complete. I am no slave, hut a 
messenger disg^sed from the soldier Christian, to 
give thee hopes of deliverance, and afford means 
for thy flight secretly." Frederick hit his lips, 
and, folding his garment round him, said, *' Slave, 
you mistake me ; I am not of your faction.'^ 
Christiaii struck him a violent blow on the mouth 

r 

with the back of his hand, casting at him a look of 
loathing and disdun. They both drew their 
swords, and fought ; Frederick smote madly, as if 
to justify his treachery; but Christian followed him 
on, blow for blow, with a most potent eye, and a 
secure confidence that doomed him to death. 
Having wounded Frederick in the throat, he struck 
him on the head and knocked him down ; and, 
striding over him, waited to see if he was yet 
dead. When he was revived a little. Christian 
said to him, *' Thou devil (or worse), be it known 
to thee, that the great cause thou hast betrayed is 
its own avenger, l^hough thou hast deserted it, 
liberty, sweet liberty, shall be its own champion. 
It is a word to melt the crowns of tyrants yet s 
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and for such petty worms as you, that eat their 
way into our human hearts, and take the life-hlood 
smiling, her foot is on thee — ^her arm of yengeance 
can reach thee on thrones , or in palaces. Know me 
for Christian !" And he raised his arm to strike 
him ; hut Frederick called for mercy and pardon. 
Christian said, '< Pardon thou hast, hut mercy 
none^and yet a little — ^as much as thou didst 
give Gustavus. Art thou so mean a heast as to wish 
to live in thine own filth, a tyrant's engine of un- 
holy wrath ? — O fool ! O fool ! how worse than 
mad. What hast thou lost? Where are the shouts 
up from a thousand hearts made happy hy shaking 
the dull leaves from overblown oppression? 
Where is the echo that high hei^ven would send in 
answer to that peal? Where is thy banner in 
the victory — thine oath — ^thine honour — and thy 
name in heaven ? All gone. Would you yet wish 
to live ? Where is thine hatred to a tyrant king ? 
All turned to love — ^nay, worse, to callous nothing. 
Thyself remembering, but all else forgot that 
makes thee worth remembrance. I forget thee 
not. Poor worm, dost struggle ? This for the 

t 

cause of liberty : this for the nobler Gustavus ; 
myself and heaven come last. So, now my .sword 
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hath supped, it shall to bed. Thou bloody pic* 
ture f-^amen to th«e! — thenceforth I do forget 
thee." So saying, he turned his back on him, 
and left him laying under the tree^ dead. Return- 
ing to his army, he bethought him how he might 
best atone to his great cause for the faUing off of 
mother of its sworn leiuiers. As his difficulties 
increased, his love to the cause of the.people be- 
came greats, and he grew more firm in its de- 
fence : determined on this one tiling, setting his 
life at nothing. And all this was indeed needful. 
He returned to his camp, fiill of anxiety, hope, 
and firmness; and sending for his officers, he 
unfolded his mantle, and discovered himself. They 
wa sooner saw him than they fell upon him, bound 
him, and gave him over to certain of his enemies 
who were at hand, and left him at their mercy. 
In vain he threatened and called for his guard, 
none answered ; they bore him, full of doubt and 
perplexity, back into the city, and cast him into a 
dungeon. Still his firm heart was not shaken at 
this mutiny of his captains ; and, rendering his 
cause into the hands of Heaven, he bediought him, 
vigilantly, by what means he could once more 
gain his liberty to espouse it. On looking round 
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the prison, he saw three of his soldiers hound, and 
standing at his back ; and he said, '' My fellows, 
how are you in this misfortune ? Tell me (if you 
know), how came we thus ?" They neither of them 
answered ; but, casting their eyes upon tlie ground, 
hung their heads in silence. When Christian 
pressed them further, one said to the other, " Do 
you tell the captain — ^my throat aches." And he, 
who was an old veteran, said, '' My lord, you 
have heard my yoice often thunder in the war ; 
but I have to tell a childish tale, unfit for a man's 
breast to send forth, or a man's ear to hear ; so I 
will suit it to the story. My eyes are wet, too, 
and fretted, for I spy nothing but ruin where I 
have seen honour. But enough of this. Oh, yet 
any thing rather than come to the matter ; but, as 
well as I may, with powers impaired with grief 
and shame, I'll tell it. Ope thine ears, and brace 
thy heart, for I will tell this tale but once, and to 
you only ; and, sooth, none will believe it. We 
our, here, are the greatest sacrifice that ho- 
nour and a great cause ever registered : we are 
not man's soldiers now, but God's ; for man de- 
serts us. I take the praise that is due to us, for 
H fills our hearts, without the help of the world. 
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Captain, there is one thing called gold, and an- 
other honour : when they go together, they are 
Heaven's champions ; when not, they are enendes, 
and fight. The arch-fiend found his way into the 
camp, and, for a little, plucked the true hearts to 
his side ; bought honour in, and the great seal upon 
the sweet bond of liberty stickled no longer fbr 
the point. Nay, less than coy, gave up at once, 
like a hot maid. Come, come, I will be plain. 
Thy officers (the devil burn them !) said to thy 
men (fierce fire consume them ! ) , " The king hath 
sent us gold, would fain be friends, and bring us 
to peace ; hath sent us laws, signed by his proper 
hand, grants of land, and measures of com in 
the hard season. Show this camp your shoulders ; 
go, break your swords, or bend them into hooks ; 
fall on your knees, and when our captain comes, 
I'll g^ve him to the king to make you friends." 
By heaven ! these tall fellows all gave up at a 
wink, a nod, and murdered precious liberty down 
in the dirt. But why do you weep ? All piping ? 
Captain, where's your tough heart now? — 111 
lend my handkerchief; be quick, for 'tis in use. 
Aye, the devil, gold, and want of honour did it. — 
Damned be they all !" After along pause, Chris- 
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tian said; " World ! world ! O world !"— and, 
looking on his fellows, asked why thej were 
there-: He who had spoken, replied, laughing, 
** Fate will have his joke — I came to (tie/' The 
second said, '* The same. I have strained for 
one cause, and will crack in the losing onN;. It 
was a good one ; I will be out of breath in it." 
The third said, ** Ask me not, for we four brothers 
can understand by signs." ChristiBn folded them 
each in his arms, and blessed them in the great 
name of liberty, saying, " This is aH 1 can." 
When his mind was a littJe cahned, he fell to deli- 
beration, hoping to find some means by which to 
lift his standard once mere. In the evening he 
was carried before the king, who, having great 
judgment, was fully aware of the nobleness of 
Christian's nature, and designed to sport with him. 
He kept him standing like a groom, often looking 
upon him, without noticing him, and trifling with 
his courtiers in jest. At last he said« *' Chris- 
tian, as a rebel to your anointed king, you are 
doomed to death ; but, as I know thee, thou rare 
bird, I wiU save thee on one condition. Barely 
say that thou wilt live at peace with me, and no* 
longer choke with thy valour my free way ; and I 
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will come down, and with my own hands undo 
those chains." Christian replied (smiling with 
contempt), << Thou dost not know me, thou fool, 
or thou hadst not made so idle a request. Nay, 
no more talk ; dispatch me in thy wrath. I tell 
thee, if I had thee thus, I would cut thy throat." 
And the king said, '' For what dost thou despise 
my grace?" " For a word, merely." " I must 
hear it." " Thou darest not." " The word." 
" Liberty !" And they all four cried out " Li- 
berty !" till the king in anger delivered them, to 
the gruard, when they went out shouting, so that 
all the assembly feared, and wondered' at them. 
When they were gone, the king retired ta feast, 
and caroused in joy at the end of the war. 

Soon after the prisoners had got to their cell, a 
messenger came with the warrant of death sealed 
in his hand, and commanded the three others to> 
leave Christian in his cell ; so that these brave 
fellows were forced to part. They went away as 
if they had been going on a party of hawking, or 
some graceful pleasure, but with hearts puffed up 
to their ribs. As Christian heard the last whis- 
pers of their footfall pass the vault, tears started 
involuntarily to his eyes ; yet he knew not despair. 
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but was full of excessive feeling. He thought 
over all his battles, and felt proud at heart for hav* 
ing done greatly, and for the best, in all things : 
a happiness greater than any but himself could 
know. He, though the butt of all mischance, was 
great enough, in his own honour, t-o stride over 
fate ; and thinking onee more on the blessed 
cause he had upheld, he g^ew fond (as is the way 
of people in distress) ; and, being full of poor 
dibughts for this world, played tricks in his ima- 
gination, fancying that he and his three comrades 
were dead, and wandering amongst the fields of 
Heaven, with the same honest faces, but free from 
care ; and, so musing, he fell into a placid sleep. 
If it is a joy to find a good man happy in thi» 
world, listen, and rejoice with me. 

When midnight came he was awoke by low and 
melancholy singing in his ear, and raising his eyes 
he beheld a figure and face of heavenly beauty 
leaning over him. So istrongly did this blend with 
his dream, that he was some time entranced, be- 
tween sleep and wake, certainty and doubt ; but 
when the hand of this beautiful woman fell upon 
his head, the vision of his dream was gone. She, 
sitting herself beside him, began, with actions fuU 
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of grace, to comfort him, and bade him hope that 
he might live after sun-rise, for all the warrant of 
the king ; while he, struck with the strangeness 
of the thing, sat looking and adoring by turns. 
Thus the time passed in pleasant converse ; he 
ever desiring his liberty, and she giving him 
hopes. When the morning came, the lady left 
his prison by the same pass she had entered, the 
secret of which yielded only to her knowledge. 
Christian's mind was filled \f ith wonder at this cir- 
cumstance, and his heart yearned with affection 
towards one (whoever slie might be) that could 
visit him in his distress, and enter so ardently into 
the virtues of his cause. Above all, her face and 
manner were so pleasing to him, that the whole 
dwtik IB his mind as a vision ; but in the middle 
of his heart he nourished the hopes of escape, 
once more to try his fortune with th^e tyrant. 

Now this UAy who had visited him was the 
eldest daughter of the king, and heiress to the 
throne. Neitlier she nor Christian had ever seen 
each other ; but being of a different nature to her 
fother, she had long liad a great affection for his 
nobleness and virtues, desiring nothing so much 
as to behold him. She was a woman of deep 
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sensibility sympathized with his cause of liberty, 
and would have espoused it, but for some lurking 
of natural feeling towards her father. Since Chris* 
tian was fallen into this misfortune, she deter- 
mined to succour him, and went into his prison 
for that purpose. But after she had seen him, 
her life, as well as his, was at stake ; for she fell 
deeply in love with him, and saw nothing beyond 
this hope. When she had retired to her chamber, 
and was ruminating on the best means to save his 
life, her women came running to her in great dis- 
tress, crying that the king was dead. She flew to 
his chamber, and found him in the arms of his at- 
tendants, a hideous spectacle. Having gloried 
greatly at Christian's distress, he ate and drank 
80 freely as to cause a surfeit ; and being left in 
bed by his attendants, he had shifted his head 
from the pillow, so that it hung down by the bed, 
and 80 beastly insensible was he that he could not 
release himself. The blood flowed into his head, 
that his eyes were black, and starting from their 
sockets ; his cheeks blue and puffed up ; and his 
tongue swollen from beyond his teeth, and as 
black as ink. In yam they bled him, and applied 
baths ; he was dead : like the violent beast he 
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Ikad lived, the victim of his own grossness. His 
daughter, seeing this, felt shocked, and was very 
miserahle. 

Having huiied him, she bethought herself of 
the anxiety of Christian, and went to him, not 
telling him of these things. His peja^tiraling eye 
soon discovered some sorrow at her heart, which 
he was too delicate to ask the cause of, but did all 
in his power to comfort her. She, feeling this, 
was melted to tenderness, and said, ** Christian, 
I have an offer to make to thee. There is nothing 
on earth thou desirest so much as thy Uberty, 
and there is nothing on earth 1 desire so much as 
to be thy servant. If Hhou wilt take me for thy 
wife, thou art free ; if not, thou art still free, 
only thou dost owe me thy love ; which, if thou 
art long in paying, my heart will be bankrupt- and 
broken." Here she paused anxiously. Chris- 
tian replied, ^< Dear lady, I am neither blind, 
nor ungrateful ; for I see thy beauty, and feel thy 
love and affection for me. I take thee at thy 
word, and will be dutiful to thy delicate affection. 
1 ask not who thou art, for 1 feel full well thou 
art honourable." After a short time they parted 
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affectionately, and she went sorrowfully to her 
council. 

Three of the richest men in the king's do- 
minions, and who were of his friendship, had 
conspired together to deprive the young queen of 
her rights, and had already taken measures for 
such proceedings. She hearing of this, took a 
priest, and went to Christian's prison and mar- 
ried him. Afterwards, she told him who she was, 
and of the conspiracy against her crown, saying, 
*' Thy cause is once more in thine own hands ; 
hesides, thou art to struggle for a crown, and for 
me, thy wife. Therefore, hy the loves of those peo- 
ple, whom thou hast s« long served, I conjure 
thee to be vigilant." She then led him out, and 
with his three comrades passed him out of the 
city. Having gathered arms, and secured all 
the money in the treasury ; she retreated, and 
joined her husband. The rebels, knowing their 
power to be great, soon came out to meet 
Christian; and he, having disposed the strong 
posts in tjie hands of his three Mends, Joined 
battle with them. It was desperate and bloody ; 
but Christian, being able to rely upon his 
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leaders, fought it so ably, as to slaughter most 
of his enemies ; amongst whom were the rebel 
leaders. Thus he gained the reward of hi8 
merit; the long hoped-for cause, a lovely wo- 
man, and a crown. 



ZARA, 



THE RICH MAN'S DAUGHTER, 



IN an andent city of Arabia there dwelt a yeiy 
rich man. He had one great failing, that of being 
very proud ; and to such an excess did this blind 
and self-perplexing fault extend, that he sacri- 
ficed erery feeling to his self-deyotedness and 
rage. Woe to the slave who spoke not on his 
knees, and to the embassy that shouted not his 
name. He was more feared than loved ; for he 
hated independence, but would enricH adoration^ 
munificently. He was a widower, and had three 
daughters ; the eldest of whom, named Zara, was 
the image of her deceased mother ; the other two 
were reflections of their father, both in shape and 
nature. 
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This rich man's palace was ever thronged with 
princes, warriors, and noble strangers ; and many 
had been the attempts to gain the hand of Zara^ 
but it was handmaid to her heart. She, not hay- 
ing entered into the gates of pride, of pomp, and 
empty gorgeousness, as the rest of her family, 
oyerlooked the possessors of mines, of armies, and 
of kingdoms ; and although she was diligent in 
her search, she never could find a good and sound 
heart amongpst all this greatness ; and consequent- 
ly no reciprocal feelings with her own. Many 
noble qualities were possessed by some who sought 
her bed ; hut something was wanting that left her 
heart untouched. Ffur time, however, was be- 
fore her, for she was but just a woman ; and her 
beauty was indeed a glowing summer that cometh 
after the spring. 

It chsmced that Zara passed a mausoleum where 
they were burying the dead ; and as her breast 
was always open to powerful excitement, she de- 
layed her suite, and went alone to the door of the 
sepulchre ; here she sat herself on a stone, by a 
inllar ; and sighing, she beg^n die painful office of 
notidng the feelings of those who mourned. One 
figure, the peculiar beauty and pow^r of which 
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was subdued by inward sorrow to a dedinhig' 
tenderness, engrossed her wholly. Her interest 
waxed great, and her heart soft ; but when his 
gentle hand removed the mantle from his lace to 
look once more upon the cold bed of death, her 
heart beat violently, and an enthusiasm at the 
noble sorrow of the countenance stifled her tear^ ; 
and though the mantle again fell in a moment, 
enveiling the face, yet it; and the inward agony 
of feeling that was in the look, was stamped upon 
her heart for ever. Her eye followed the figure* 
as the procession moved to perform some other 
rite, and when it passed the buttress of the mau- 
soleum, her imagination became busy with its 
image. She thought it to be a face familiar to 
her (though she had never seen it before), and that 
it was the same countenance she had looked for 
all her life, though she had never known it. She 
might have sat in this dream of fancy till night 
(for it was punfully sweet), had not the keeper of 
the keys aroused her. She went, looking upon 
her feet, with a melancholy aspect to her attend- 
ants, and the gates closed upon her. They jarred 
upon her soul. Then mounting her mule, she re- 
turned home, and fthut herself in her chamber. 
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The fruit of much restlessness was to make in- 
quiries respecting this young stranger. She learned 
that he was poor, but gentle ; that he and his mother 
were the purchased slayes of her father ; that his 
mother had died with excessive g^ef, and had 
left him alone in such great sorrow, a pauper, 
and a slave. 

With much smothering, Zara hid her feelings 
during this recital, and when it was ended her 
grief and tears struggled in vain with her tong^ue ; 
and she spoke, desiring her servant to carry gold 
to buy his freedom, and skins, and raiment ; and 
promised comfort, and to bid him be of good heart. 
For all this she was much easier ; and one week, 
and then another went over, but her fimcy 
thickened with his image. His face, with that 
heart-breaking look, was everywhere ; her flowers 
were not her pride ; solitude was her only com- 
fort, wherein she got pale; her spirits grew 
aerial and refined ; and the pomp and noise of her 
father's palace was a grossness no longer tolerable. 
Another week passed ; when one morning, having 
had a light sleep and gentle dream, she arose, 
and with a soothed and quiet mind passed unat- 
tended from the garden to the road. The sun not 
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being' up, and the air of the morning cool, she 
strayed on (well knowing where, though she did 
not confess it to herself) until she reached the 
thatched habitation of this sad youth. When she 
came to think of what she was about, she trem- 
bled, but still went on. She paused at the 
threshold, and knocked, but no answer came. 
Upon looking round, she saw him asleep beneath 
a tree at a well's side. At the sight of Ms coun- 
tenance again, her heart beat violently. 

He had been wandering and watching with a 
miserable heart through the night, w|th sorrow 
that knows no custom ; and being wearied, had 
cast himself down in the mornings to snatch a 
few moments of oblivions sleep., Zara went 
gently to him, and sat herself at his feet, watch- 
ing his uneasy slumber. His face had recovered 
some colour, and his eyiBS were a little stained 
with weeping. Three hours she sat and stirred 
not, but g^zed upon his face. At leng^ he 
awoke ; and having assured himself that it was 
no dream, his sorrow gave way to courtesy. Ids 
courtesy to tenderness^ and tenderness increased 
to love and affection. The lady well believed all 
he sud ; not only because she was willing, but 
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moreover, her life existed only in such a speech : 
so she cast off her purple and gold, put on a dress 
of skins, and walked with him ; and married him 
that day. 

When the morning came, no whit repenting of 
her great change, she sent one to her father, 
telling who she had married, and saying, " I love 
the choice that my heart has made, better than 
gold, or price, or kingdoms, or renown ; and am 
content with the little honour that is in the virtue 
of my act. But as I know you, my father, and 
my sisters, affect the honour that is in the world's 
eye, I must leave your house ; which I am willing 
to do, though I shall not love you the less. It 
was in my power to have taken money and jewels, 
and to have enriched myself as a princess ; this 
I have not done, as 1 wot well all these were the 
price of my obedience. As, however, I have 
wedded myself to nakedness, your anger will de- 
mand that which the fulness of your defeated hope 
bestowed ; being therefore without money, it is 
my request that you will enrich me with a little 
gold, so that I, and my dear lord, may not starve 
at this present." 

As the messenger reported this, the rich man 
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trembled, and was dumb witb rage, and suddenly 
he smote him so hard that it nearly killed him ; 
and he went raving about mad, yowing that he 
would have their blood. He shut himself up in 

I 

his chamber, to think on what orders he should 
^ve to lay hands upon their Uves ; but when his 
rage abated, some touch of tenderness came un- 
confessedly to his breast. He walked out, called 
upon his daughters, his friends, and all his rela- 
tives ; summoned his vassals, gathered them in 
the great hall, and told them all the sorrow of his 
proud heart; saying, ^^ Put ye on your gay 
attire, and take with you the cymbal, and the 
pipe, and the dulcimer, and make music ; and 
proceed ye with songs and rejoicing by the high- 
way, until you shall come to this woman's house ; 
take ye also, my daughters, in your hands, a 
young camel, a map, a bag of pebbles, and four 
dried skins ; and say ye to her, without pity, 
ridiculing her estate, ' Thy father sends the 
portion thou deservest, and fitting thy most ho- 
nourable marriage. For thy five hundred camels, 
take thou this one ; for thy lands, tiiy woods, and 
springs on this tracked earth, take thou this 
map ; these pebbles be thy jewels and thy gold ; 
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and these hard skins be all the tender raiment for 
thy cherished limbs.' Then leave her to the 
shafts of the world." And they all went as they 
were bid. 

When Zara heard the sound of her Other's 
music, and saw the banners and the array that 
approached, she said to her husband, " Be of 
good cheer and grieve not ; for you see that my 
father's heart is turned gentle, and that thou 
hast not plucked me from such high fortune 
(which has given thee so much pain)." The 
numbers came to her, and the music ceased. And 
when they had said with scorn all tiiey had de- 
sired, she turned not pale, but looking in her 
husband's face she kissed him before them all. 
llien she took the skins, the pebbles,* and the 
map, and put them upon the camel ; and turning 
to the multitude smiled sweetly, and said, 
^^ Tell my father that I am content." So she 
bowed, and put her arm upon her husband's neck, 
and leading the camel by a string, she turned her 
back to them, and jdumeyed towards the desert. 
And the multitude Returned shouting. 

Here the virtuous were content and happy; 
and the proud heart plagued to the amount of its 
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fDlly: but <* Heayen, that hath the hearts of 
princes in its own hand," worketh after its own 
way. 

These two built them a house, and the conti- 
nual content and cheerfulness of Zara at length 
shamed away the melancholy that existed in the 
fine feeling' of her husband ; he knowing that for 
him she had become an outcast, and that he was 
a beggar without any worldly comforts.' The 
remainder of the money, that Zara in her charity 
had sent to her husband, was now their daily 
life and anchor ; it was soon gone, and they be- 
thought themselves how* they might lire. Zara 
said, ^' Heayen did not put it into the hejad of 
my dear father to bestow on me the camel to no 
use ; howbeit I loye the animal with almost a holy 
love, not only that it fondles me and is so gentle 
to kneel when I shall mount it, but that it is 
allied to the best remembrance of my home ; why 
should we not turn this g^ft to our use ? Hew 
thyself a bow and arrows, and a spear ; hunt.tjbou 
the beasts for their skins ; and with the feathers 
of birds, by. the rareness of the art taught me in 
my infancy, I will weaye mats and fanti of devices 
above all common powers. We will from time to 
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time load our camel with the lahour of our hands, 
&nd take our tent to a far market, and thus live 
to love and hless one another." Her husband 
was astonished, but comforted, and did as she 
had Sfdd ; and her singing and her converse made 
the way short and the labour sweet. 

Thus led they for some months an enviable 
life ; but one morning, when two months longer 
would have made her a mother, a fever seized 
her ; at night she grew dumb, and on the morrow 
died. Her husband feU into ^n oblivion of de- 
s|)air, and was as a single weed in the garden of 
paradise, misery's heir. On \he third day he 
buried her with his own hands. When tihe 
sharpness of his agony was somewhat past, he 
loved to linger about her favourite haunts, and 
bestowed all tenderness on the camel she had 
80 dearly loved ; and this patient creature, miss- 
ing the gentle hand that had fostered it daily, 
shewed a dumb sorrow by a thousand signs, that 
found away to his breaking heart. 

His way of life became ifdld, he loathed all in- 
tercourse as intrusive; and finding that he must 
follow the same means as hitherto to live, he 
loaded his camel, and went his way to the market. 

F 
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Each step that he took, reminded him of his 
happy estate, the last time he had travelled that 
way ; he thought of the many things that his 
dear wife had said in the places they had passed, 
of the songs she had sung, and the tears roUed 
from his eyes hy night and hy day; yet these 
musings were comfortahle to him. He sold the 
skins, and returned, full of the soothing thoughts 
of the past, and agoniadng certainty of the present 
reality. 

Not having eaten or drunk that day, he stopped 
his camel ; and looking for the skins containing 
the water (which he had filled as usual from the 
great spring), found that they had come unloosed 
and were gone. Parched with thirst, and think- 
ing that he had dropped them many miles off, 
he knew not what to do ; hut sighing at such 
mean persecutions of fate, he mount'Cd his camel 
and retraced his way, hut they were nowhere to 
he found. As a whole skin of water would not 
have been enough to have carried him back to 
the spring, he bethought him that his time was 
come, and that heaven would at length release 
hum. So he unloaded his camel, that it might 
go whither it would, and cast himself on the sand. 
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The night came on, and was very dark ; his 
bowels grew fevered, and raged with heat, and 
be passed the night in horrible torture. When 
the morning was come, his eyes were starting 
forth ; and he was bent double with pain : his 
tongue was parched, and clave to the roof of 
his mouth, and was dry and pursed like a fig. 
He saw the camel laying beside him, and be- 
thought him of the way among the Arabs, who 
when they are in danger for want of water, 
slay these beasts, and open the pouch that is 
in the chest, which nature has provided for them 
to store their drink for many days. When he 
arose to do the same, he. thought upon the service 
that this gentle creature had done him, and of 
the love his dear wife bore to it; and not- 
withstanding his physical agony, the tenderness 
of his mind was above the act, and he could not 
do it. He i^^ain threw himself down, and soen 
died. 

The camel staid by him three days ; but when 
the water was gone, and the pain of thirst came 
on, he made madly for the desert to find some 
spring, but as there was none there he must have 
perished. 



FRIENDSHIP. 



Thbrb liyed in England two friends. They were 
both of them in their freshest youth ; but un- 
provoked and irremediable sorrow fixed upon the 
heart of one ;. and he, being of a most tender and 
susceptible nature, it soon brought him from the 
robustness of youth to sickness and imbecility. 
It became necessary that he should go into Italy 
for the restoration of his health, and he went to 
the pleasant Florence. The cause of his sorrow 
still continuing, like a jagged iron in his heart, it 
rusted and corroded, and he soon died a martyr 
to it. 

His friend ever after became more silent and 
melancholy ; and though his lore for him was 
great before they went from England, yet having 
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felt his gentle dependence upon him in his iU- 
ness and his dying days, it became greater after 
his death ; for he felt that he never could do any 
thing for him again, and that all was at an end. 
He bethought him of a speech his friend had made 
just before his breath quitted him, but which then 
had passed unheeded ; it was *' Would, Fred., I 
had died in England ; I love my country, and to 
have been buried there I should have died con- 
tent." And instantly he determined to fulfil his 
desire ; he nuide a rell|pon of the thought, and 
set about it wHh all his zeal» 

From hl» constaiit attendence on his friend, all 
his money was gone ; he knew no soul in Flo- 
rence, and without a heavy sum he could not 
accomplish his intent. Now there was a rich 
man t^ere, who was reported by the people of 
Florence to be charitable, and to distribute his 
wealth with a liberal hand; the youth went to 
him without hesitation, and told him of his inten- 
tion, requesting the loan of some money. This 
rich man, however, was ostentatious, and not 
charitable ; and, having no feeling for him, dis- 
missed him, ridiculing his folly, and saying, *' That 
his friehd, bdng now dead, could have no desire $ 

F3 
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that he would assist the needy, but would not 
waste his coin upon the idle whims of any person ; 
that as Ms was the last bed his friend would 
want, and must be under the surface of the earth, 
it mattered not where." This he weU knew; 
but the words of his friend were grayen on his 
heart. So he went into that part of the city, 
where the rich men resorted, and looking into 
their faces, chose four, whose countenances best 
pleased him, and spoke to them as foUows. *' I 
gfuess all of you have got wives, children, or 
parents, or some comfortable bosoms in tMs 
world, where your affections are fixed; it is to 
the heart, the temple where that affection is 
shrined, that 1 now make my appeal. If they 
were to make a dying request to you, would 
you not fulfil it?" They looked on one anotlier 
strangely, and answered, *' Yes." He resum- 
ed: *' I came to Italy, to your' Florence here, 
with a nek friend, the friend of my bosom ; he is 
dead, and gone to oblivion : but as he was humane, 
kind, and virtuous, his memory lives in my heart, 
and is freshened with my tears." Here he wept 
bitterly, and was so Ml of noble sorrow, that one 
of the strangers, forgetting his mean apparel, and 
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the Strangeness of the thbg, feelingly took his 
hands in his and comforted him ; he then went 
on and explained all to them, saying, *< That 
though his poor friend had not desired him to do 
this thing, yet as it was the last he coald eyer do, 
he had a great hope that it would be fulfilled ; 
though he scarcely saw by what means, unless 
they would adrance him money enough to eflfect 
it ; as he knew no person, and bad no security to 
offer but his own honour." They were so sensibly 
touched inth his greatness of soul, that one of 
them took him to his house, clothed him in new 
apparel, g^ye him the money, and, embracing him, 
sent him away joyful. 

Early in the morning he walked out of the 
city, and gathered the most beautiful flowers then 
in season, with herbs of the strongest fragrance ; 
and causing his friend to be put into a case of 
lead, he coyered him with them. He watched all 
day by his side, and in the eyening,when the ship 
was ready, kissed his lips, and he was enclosed 
from his sight for eyer. At night he went aboard 
inth a bursting heart. 

When he reached England, he gathered their 
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mutual fiiends, and caused him to be buried un- 
der a yew tree in the churchyard of the village 
where he was bom. After resting some days, 
he returned to Florence, and laboured witli his 
hands till the debt was paid. 



CLAUDIUS AND GERTRUDE; 



Otty 



LOVE AND DELICACY. 



FoRMBRLT, in Denmark, dwelt a lady of a mofft 
noble family, both young in years and of the 
rarest beauty ; but abore all this she had a great 
heart, and was as noble in mind as in birth. 

While she was at the court of Britain (where 
she had spent some seasons with others, ladies 
and Danish gentlemen, after the ratifying a friend-* 
ly peace between the two kingdoms) she was 
wooed by many a knightly tongue; and many 
gallant and high-bom youths contended for her 
iaTOur and regard. Heayen, however, put it into 
her power to judge of the slirength of their affec-* 
tions. 

Being out on a party of hawking with the king 
her horse threw her, and so severely injured her 
knee, that she became a cripple. When they who 
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had 80 anxiously inquired after her health during 
her illness, and had proflfered so much formerly, 
heard this, they slackened their attentions, hy 
degrees became cold and negligent, and when she 
appeared abroad again, were reserved and polite ; 
full of pity, but out of love. Though the misfor- 
tune gave a melancholy turn to her mi^d, yet she 
felt not the coldness of any of these people (whom 
she never could have loved), and passed them over 
in silence, glad to be released from their besieg* 
ing importunities. Knowing that heaven doeth 
as it will, she made herself easy in mind ; more 
especially as she found the affections of those friends 
who really loved her, grew more delicate and 
tender ; and that she had only lost some of the 
empty vanity of the world. 

Soon after this, the Danes returned to their 
country, carrying with them some of the English 
nobility, to whose honour all Denmark assembled. 
The king ordered them to be entertuned with 
banquets, tournaments, and revels, according to 
the custom of that time. And now it was that 
this feir lady felt the sadness of her afllictlon. 

A noble youth, called Claudius, cousin to the 
prince of Denmark, returned at the same time 
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from a visit of some years at the court of Poland. 
He was a most gallant youth, with a figure like 
Mars, and a leader in all warlike exercises ; so 
that the lists were ordered for three days, in 
honour of his return. When they were ptched, 
the kin^ and tjbe court assembled, and the trum- 
pets sounded to the charge.. 

Few persons knew the armow* of Claudius, 
which was of massy silver scales ; his beaTcr was 
up, and just, as he was fixing his lance, his 
eyes fell upon the face of this beautiful woman^ 
His admiration was as sudden as severe ; and he 
became entranced, so that his heart beat violently. 
The knight who was opposed to hun rodie directLy 
at him, and neariy unhorsed him before he was 
aroused; but returning to the charge, at a 
moment when he could have done any thing, he 
brought his opponent to the ground with the fury 
of his zeal. 

Whatever his love of chivalry mi^t be, he felt 
little inclined to pursue it at this time ; so that he 
rode eBbea past this lady, without singling out any 
of the champions. By his frequent passing, she 
observed him, and thought him the most gallant 
figure there, but no more. 
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As soon as the jousts were done, he gave his 
helmet to his page ; and haying gathered his 
luxuriant hair back upon his shoulders, seated 
himself at the banquet, opposite this lady, but to 
feast only at the beauty of her countenance. 
When Gertrude turned round, and saw him pa^ 
tiently gazing upon her face, she thought he was 
an angel. Farewell to all contentment! She 
became the slate of love. Forgetting, at that 
moment, her misfortune, her eyes fed at his, in a 
dream of luxury; though short, yet heavenly 
«weet. Soon, howeyer, the remembrance of her 
former loyers, and of her affliction, came oyer her, 
and she looked in his face so mournfully, that it 
chilled him, and he grew sick at heart. She 
wore, for that time, such a settled sorrow in her 
fiftce, that his cheek got pale, and he could not 
look at her surcharged eyes ; he dared not speak, 
for he feared to hear that she was married, or 
bound by some tie that severed them for ever. 
He quitted the board early ; and as he went, with 
a slow and lingering step, he fixed his eyes upon 
her face. Gertrude looked after him, feeling that 
with him went her hope, and at her shoulder 
stood despair. When she had gazed a little while 
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upon his seat, she went home ; and, haying shut 
herself up, she finished the night in weeping bit- 
terly. She felt she lored him, and he felt that he 
loTed her. 

When the next day was come, Gertrude rea- 
soned with herself, whether it was just to nourish 
a passion in Claudius which could not be fully 
answered. Her delicacy was pained in this dis- 
cassion ; bat she determined to stay away for that 
day, whatever heart-ache it might cause her, as 
she plainly saw that he loyed her, and that to en- 
coivage it would be only to g^ye him more pain ; 
and all day she wept and mourned oyer the hard- 
ness of her fate, as patient as a sacrifice. 

The trumpets souBded ; and when Claudius rode 
into the lists, and saw the seat unoccupied, and 
that the lady was absent, he was beset by a thou- 
sand agonizing conjectures ; but still something so 
fatal seemed hid in her mournful look, that he 
dared not ask any about her. finding the gates 
were shut, and that no more could enter the palace 
that day, he grew mad with passion at this per- 
secution of Pate, and, fixing his arms in wrath, 
he made such sayago hayoc amongst the knights, 
that they dreaded his approach, and feared to tilt 

G 
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with him. After this, he quitted the lists sud- 
denly. 

Gertrude, wearied with the day's sorrow, slept 
that night well, and her spirits were refreshed ; 
but more by her dream than any other thing, for 
it was full of promise and hope. At what will not 
the wretched grasp ! Soon she heard of Cladius's 
fame, of his passiveness, his furious victory, and 
retire; and well her heart could interpret the 
cause. So fond was she in her affection^ that 
angels could not have persuaded her to stay from 
the court that day. She put on her most plain 
atdre and went. When Claudius rode in, gallant 
in hope, and saw his lady there, he shouted ; and 
holding despair at bay (sedng nothing but her 
beauty), couched his lance, and bore down all be- 
fore him. So great was his prowess, that the 
king hade him come to him. He kn^lt before 
him ; and, in the face of all present, the king took 
an armlet from the queen's arm, and braced it 
oyer his mall upon his wrist, and made him her 
champion. 

He agun took his seat opposite Gertrude, and 
besought at her eyes that he might be encouraged 
to speak, and so advance upon his desire ; but she 
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was more sorrowful than ^ver, and her counte- 
nance was so sad and mournful that it defied hope. 
He dreaded to speak to her, feeling his tongue to 
he wordless ; and, fearing to ask liis despair, he 
gazed alternately at her and the ground, in silent 
sorrow. She, seeing him thus pale and affected, 
fell into an agony ; and while she railed inwardly 
at her own cruelty j the tears followed one another 
unnoticed to her breast ; but he saw them, and 
determined to do something. He again tried to 
speak or Comfort, but he could not utter a word ; 
so, with a trembling hand, he unloosed the bracelet 
the king had ^yen him, and lud before her. She 
took up the token , kissed it, and put it to her heart ; 
and, having let fall a tear upon it, shook her head 
mournfully, and put it from whence she had taken 
it ; beckoning the page to come and return it to 
the knight. He was so overcome with her sorrow, 
that his eyes grew moist, and he left the hall. As 
soon as he was gone, again she looked upon his 
empty seat, and went weeping to her room. 

When Claudius had thought upon this, he saw 
that the lady was in love with him ; and, whatever 
mystery this might be, he was determined to face 
and conquer it, or suffer in the attempt; for without 
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her he could not live. So he returned presently to 
the hall, determined to speak to her, hut found her 
gone. He went to the keeper of the g^te, and 
asked if the lady who had just gone was married? 
The man replied, *' No ;" at which the heart of 
Claudius expanded with joy ; and he inquired fur- 
ther of her estate and her name. The man an- 
swered, '^ I suppose you mean the lady Gertrude, 
who went into England, and has just returned, 
afflicted with lameness." Claudius shifted, as if 
he had heen hit a hlow : he saw, at once, the hi- 
therto inexplicahle cause of her silence and sor- 
row, and retired perplexed and full of pain. 

Notwithstanding his great love for her, so re- 
pugnant was his feeling to her misfortune, that he 
could not master it. He went up and down dis- 
tracted ; flying from the noise of the city to the 
quiet of the forest, and from the quiet of the forest 
hack to the city. 

Gertrude wept home and fell sick. Knowing 
that Claudius must have inquired for her and 
found the truth, and guessing his feelings hy his 
ahsence, she hesought Heaven to die. On the 
seventh day, when excessive grief had worn her 
heart and spirits nearly to hreaking, and the 
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leeches had reported that her dissolution was 
at hand, she desired one to copy from her words 
as follows : — 

'< My dear Claudius ; 
'' Though I could not l^e for you, I can die 
for you. I thank Heaven, that the tongues about 
me utter my knell : I am descending into the pit. 
1 must first beg pardon for the pain that I have 
caused you, though it no longer exists, as is ma«* 
nifest by your indifference ; yet, as I die your 
loyal serrant, sprinkle a few flowers on my graye, 
in remembrancie. 

** Gertrude.'' 

When Claudius read this, he smote his brow for 
a fool. All his lore returned as new as fire ; and, 
when he thought upon her great delicacy through 
tMs affidr, he wondered, and was ashamed. He 
took horse, and flew to her .house ; but they 
denied him entrance, saymg their lady was dying: 
but, by threats and protestations, he gained the 
lady's chamber. Her beauty was greater than 
ever, though feding ; it touched the heart. On 
seeing him, tlie same melancholy look returned, 
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that had so pained him before ; but, recoyering 
herself, she, with a low, yet cheerful yoice, 
thanked him, as one who had long known him, 
and put forth her hand kindly and familiarly. He, 
seeing death in her countenance, fell upon his 
knees, and hiding his face in her pillow, wept 
bitterly ; and when he looked upon her, she was 
also weeping. He told her of his want of feeling, 
and of his penitence for his neglect; kissed her, 
and said he hoped she would recover and marry 
him. This unexpected delaration so acted upon 
her feelings, that it caused her to faint. He raised 
her head, and laid it on his bosom ; and presently 
readying, she said, " As loye for you has made 
me thus suddenly weak, and miserable, and dying, 
I do think, by the new life and joy I feel within 
me, that to be thy wife would recover me. But 
can you love me with my failing and misfortune 
of lameness ? Restore not animation, to make us 
both miserable." He answered, eagerly, '* Yes, 
yes!" and kissed her. " Then," said she, 
'' rejoice; for, if you could love me under my 
nusfortune, how will you love me out of it? I 
am no longer lame ; my severe illness has relaxed 
the contracted sinews, and I am as whole as when 
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a child !" Shame was in his hce ; bat she kissed 
it into joy, and they parted. 

She soon recoyered, and they were married ; 
and Gertmde at length receiyed the reward of her 
great delicacy of mind. 



PHILIPPO AND BRUNO; 

OR, 

GENIUS AND COMMON SENSE. 



Thbre lived in Naples a man of mean fortune , 
who had two sons, both remarkable for their pro- 
minency of character, considering the manner 
after which they had been brought up. Being a 
bustling man, of low trade, he felt (as most such 
people do, from the necessity of custom) more for 
their worldly interests, and respectable doing in 
life, than for their state of mind, and natural 
dispositions. 

Plulippo, the eldest, was placed to the business 
of a clothier ; but, as the common saying went, 
he did not take to it. Indeed, the general opinion 
of him was, that he was of a confirmed idle dispo- 
sition, of deep passions, though behaving in every 
respect well, never gpiving offence to any one, ex- 
cept in his inattention to business. He therefore 
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came back to his father's house, profitless and 
useless, but not worthless ; for there was some- 
thing in his disposition that would not suffer him 
to be ashamed of his conduct. When he was 
spoken to seriously on the matter, he answered, 
that all men could not endure to rise in die 
morning at daylight, and do nothing till set of 
sun but examine the woof of broad cloth, try the 
dye of it, and measure it by yards into parcels 
(and he stripped his muscular arm in proof of it) ; 
and said, that that, and killing all the moths to be 
found in his master's shop, was all he had done 
for two lingering years. Though all rated or 
laughed at him, he still persisted in.it. 

It happened soon after, that the king of Naples 
intended to be crowned; and having but few 
jewels in his treasury, he manned two vessels; 
sending one to traffic with the Moors,, and an- 
other tp Araby, for valuables of the greatest 
rarity. It happened that both vessels returned, 
and met at a certun point within sight of Na- 
ples ; but a storm, in all the turbulence of wrath^ 
broke over them, so that they went to the bottom 
suddenly, being grappled toother. The king, 
vexed at the matter, and feeling the loss of so 
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much money from his treasury, offered an im- 
mense reward to any one who would contrive 
some means by Vhich to raise the treasure, so 
that it might be restored. But in those days, 
this was a matter of fiction, and considered to be' 
so unaccountable an undertaking, that all, think- 
ing it not to be practicable without the aid of 
magic, declined it. 

Now Philippo had just been reproved by his 
friends, and called an idle fellow, as well as un- 
feeling^ for still wasting, by his daily hunger, the 
slender means of his old father ; and, with a heart 
bitter against fate and man, and full of pain, he 
heard of this reward. He went into the slip of 
garden at the back of the house, and thought deeply 
of the matter ; and sent at once to the king, saying 
hfe would undertake it, and be ready in seven 
days to try the effects of his invention. He fagged 
night and day at it, and was prepared at the time. 
But his friends laughed at him, and counselled 
him, part out of envy, lest he even might succeed ; 
some out of meanness, that a youth of his estate 
should attempt strong matters, out of his sphere; 
and many, from a secret vanity and petty love of 
power, ut being able to bestow their self-soothing 
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advice upon one already out of favour with every 
body; and with the irritable desire of making 
him discontented ^th himself (Uke true worldly 
friends). And all because they forgot that few 
things are impossible with man, and nothing with 
Grod ; and because they could not bear that any 
one (much less one despised) should accomplish 
what they had not the courage even to attempt. 
But he was not meant for a clothier, and could 
not repent and turn back. 

Coming to the trial, he behaved himself with 
great courage and perseverance, and succeeded to 
a certain, but very limited degree ; so that it was 
indeed (as expected) a decided failure. The king, 
being deeply interested in it, attended ; and, like 
most great (that is, rich and powerful) but incon- 
siderate men, from habits of commanding and 
being obeyed, had soothed himself into certain 
hopes of success, which, when they were blighted, 
turned all to the fury of disappointment. Calling 
Philippo before him, he reproved him for the great 
loss he had put him to, and charged him with ig- 
norance and folly. But Philippo, whose sagacity 
and vigilance were roused, and who for the first 
time was in earnest, saw plainly, that the king 
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was enraged only at not having got back his valu- 
ables, and secretly in his heart no way abused him. 

Knowing the worth of the ships sunk to be up- 
permost, and a great matter in the king's mind, 
he talked coolly with him ; telling him he had ob- 
served what part of the works had failed, in the 
great practice and trial of the whole, which he 
never could do in his small chamber ; and that, if 
the king would advance him more money to de- 
fray the expenses, he would again undertake it, 
and try, with his improved knowledge, to do it 
with more success. After more words, and some 
hesitation, tiie king consented to it. Philippo, 
not at all faint-hearted, but inveterately deter- 
mined on gaining his purpose, began with renewed 
courage (notwithstanding the sneers and scoflGings 
of those about him) to labour in his design, and 
when the time came, he agtdn tried it ; and, though 
with more success, yet with certain failure; so 
that the king grew disgusted, and was crowned in 
such common dresses as could be got for him. 

Philippo's father, seeing him ridiculed for his 
folly, and laughed at by all, joined (like a man of 
business) in the cry, and drove him from his 
house to try his fortune, and live (like the birds 
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of heaven) as he could. But he, deaf to their 
folly, and dumh to their malice, was above them ; 
having such deep grief of mind at his fulure, that 
he thought not of them, and went beating his 
head, and cursing himself for a beast, at the 
smallness of his wit. 

Being reduced to beggary, having no shoes to 
his feet, and in ragged apparel, he sat himself by 
the road side, and began to think, the king^s pas- 
sion beii^ subsided, how much of his desire to 
re-possess the treasure still remained. Seeing his 
deplorable condition, he said to himself, '^ 1 have 
thought of nothing but doing this thing ever since. 
Albeit I am almost out of hope, yet am I in so lew 
a state that I can lose nothing. I will go to the 
king once more, and will endeavour to awaken his 
sympathy for what has befallen me, in being driven 
from my father's roof ; and also revive the great 
hopes (in naming which I will use my tongue elo- 
quently) that may sdU attend this one attempt." 
When he came to the king, he pitied him not, 
and listened to his hopes as we do to the memory of 
one who is dead, and forbade him his presence. 
But Philippo, lingering at the gate till some hours 
after, when the king came out, dropped upon bis 

H 
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knee, and said, ^' If I do not succeed, banish me 
forth of Naples. But, I pray thee, let me once more 
try my hitherto evil fortune." The king, from his 
earnestness and great desire, was once more de- 
luded into the hope of success ; ordered the money 
to be given him, and that he should try again. 
But out, alas ! he failed again : . and yet so rea- 
sonable and mature had his plan become, that he 
was within a little space of success. Now the 
king, cursing his own folly, banished him for nine 
years ; and Philippo was laughed at by all who 
knew him. 

He left Naples with a heavy heart, and went 
into Florence ; where (not being able to go to 
any business, despising it, and being of a robust 
make) he laboured in gardens and vineyards, and 
worked in the harvest ; but evermore having in 
sight the point where the ships, had sunk, and his 
great design. 

When five years were expired, war was raging 
furiously at Naples, and the king and country 
were in imminent danger ; the king having only a 
handful of troops at command, and no money to 
fee others to assist him. Philippo, full of his 
ancient courage and fortitude, buckled on a belt 
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and thereto a sword, and covering himself with a 
pilgrim's habit, went, through many dangers, to 
Naples ; and going to the king's tent, he reported 
himself as one who could assist him in his exigen* 
cies. Being admitted, and alone with the king^ 
be disclosed himself and his purpose ; saying, 
** My life is forfeit; if you please, destroy me. 
But I pray you have faith in me only this once." 
And, after some talk, the king said to him, <M am 
fdll of wonder at thy great determination ; it 
should seem nothing can alter thy purpose : but 
I have been thrice duped by thee, and I must 
be wary. I now o£fer thee thy liberty if tiiou 
wilt go ; if not, I will spare thee money to try 
once more ; but as it is as precious to me at this 
time as drops of blood, so shall thy blood answer 
the loss of it. If thou succeedest, thou shalt have 
thrice the reward offered to thee hitherto, consi- 
dering the greatness of my need ; if not, thy head 
shall be struck off with an axe. Decide therefore 
on thy fate." Philippo accepted the king's offer, 
went immediately, and drew up the treasure, and 
secured all ; so that the kidg gathered an army 
thereby, and fought a great battle, and drove off 
the enemy. Then he called Philippo to him, paying 
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him the g^eat reward without grudging, and put 
him in trust. 

Philippo went to his father, embraced him, and 
made him the steward of his fortunes ; and gave 
a feast and ^s to those who had called them- 
selves his friends, saying to them, '^ Let old matters 
be forgotten, and let us become better known to 
each other in future. " So that they were covered 
with shame. 

Thus we see that the world may be wrong in 
its judgment : that drapers and clothiers are not 
the greatest men : and that a resolved soul is the 
tough cable to anchor us through life with some 
safety ; or to teach us to bear defeat with power ; 
and is one of the next things under fate. 

Now the brother, who was called Bruno, from 
the di£ference of his nature, had treated the idle- 
ness of Philippo with contempt ; and was al- 
ways the first to level little unpleasant truisms at 
him, to endeavour to arouse him to a sense of his 
worldly perdition. Bruno was stationed in the 
house of a merchant, as a poor assistant at the 
books; but, making business his god, he was always 
at hand, being present from light till dark, and 
labouring with devodon at all times. From this 
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he became usefiii ; and those above him, feeling 
they could repose all trust in him, neglected many 
things for their pleasures that they otherwise 
would not haye dene ; so that from being useful 
he became inraliuible, and of course rose accord- 
ing to his importance. Haying been in the con- 
cern a short time, both the other parties died, 
and left him master of a most wealthy business, 
of which he made the most ; taking no one in to 
relieve him, but working in the same way as when 
he had come to it the first day. He tjiought not 
of his banished brother, nor cared for him ; ad- 
vancing such only as were the most industrious in 
his affairs. 

Surely there is no heart so hard, so unforgiving 
towards impassioned minds, or even unsuccessful 
genius itself, as that of a man who sinks his 
feelings in his trade, and sees not beyond the 
petty sphere of his wary, bustling, worldly in- 
terests ; nor are there any, that genius and libe- 
rality would feel more pain at being relieved by, 
than such characters. 

Bruno, however, held the stakes of fortune 
but a short time : his success was of him, and not 
in him : it rested too much upon the chances of ' 

H 3 
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outward circumstance to challenge implicit faith : 
it was not the hreed of his own brain : his bro- 
ther's was. When the war began, he lost an 
argosy. His factors failed him abroad, and trade 
was at an end at home : the ladder was shaken, 
and he came down, rolling at his brother's foot. 

Philippo, after his success, took him out of 
prison, fed and clothed him, gaye him money, got 
Mm into the king's household, and did all that a 
brother should do. 



EDMUND AND EDWARD; 

ORy 

THE TWO FRIENDS. 



Two EnglisluneD, named Edmund and Edward, 
were friends ; that is, in the full sense of the 
word, for this tale will show wherein friendship 
consists ; its disinterestedness, its totally unsel- 
fish and honourable love of another's happiness. 

These two were left, at the age of eighteen^ 
orphans ; Edmund had a small fortune, but Ed- 
ward none. This mattered not much, for what 
belonged to one was equally the other's ; and 
the demon money was (as their pleasures) a 
mutual benefit, divided equally between them. ' 

It happened that Edmund feU in love with a 
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young lady, whom he had casually met ; hut he 
had lost all traces of her, and never could hear of 
her afterwards. Edward, seeing his melancholy, 
did all he could to engage his mind ; and, having 
learnt a description of the lady, went ahout the 
town and country searching for her. This, how- 
ever, ended fruitlessly, and he was ahout to return 
to his old methods of consolation with his friend ; 
when in one of his searches he became himself a 
slave to the mad passion. But the goodness of 
his heart was placed in an unkindly ground ; his 
love was a barren love, for the woman was an 
harlot; a notorious, abandoned, and beautiful 
haiiot. For a long time he steeled his bosom 
against the fatality attending on an affecdoti for 
such a wouMin ; amd smote his forehead, calling 
himself fool and beast. Soon, however, this gsve 
way to the most fervent and overwhelming love 
for her ; he only taw what she onght be, feeling 
cruelly what she really was. 

This woman moved among a circle of lords, 
and none eoiild whisper in ker ear whose wofde 
were not golden ones ; therefore Edward, to be 
by her side, wae obtifsd to draw largely upon has 
friend. Nor, indeed, did this go far with him in 
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the riotous way in which he lived ; nor furnish 
many opportunities by which to see this woman. 
Deep thinking^ made him lose his colour and 
health ; and one day when he returned, he was so 
abject and full of despzur, that Edmund feared for 
him, and could hold his peace no longer ; so, tak- 
ing him by the hand, he pressed it fervently, and 
sud '^ Edward, I have had a sUent tongue, though 
an aching heart, for a long time. What is it trou** 
hies you? If it be a secret, too gigantic for 
my hearing (as I should gather from your long 
silence), I prythee do not unburthen yourself to 
me. Nay, look not so mournful — I only mean that 
I would rather not know this delicate matter; 
but as almost all evils have a remedy, tell me only 
bow I can assist you, for if any one can, I can do 
it. But I cannot any longer bear to see you thus 
ill and despairing, without speaking." Edward 
was touched to the heart, and fell on his neck in 
tears, saying to him, '^ Canst thou bid a dead 
rose to live?" Edmund answered, " Your ques- 
tion is idle." Edward replied, " Then can you 
not help me." And rising frantic from his seat, 
be said, *M am glad of it ; I am a beast, and de- 
serve no help. I must sow my seed upon a rock. 
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and then must starve, and my dear friends must 
grieve. What swallow laveth the consuming kite ? 
What raerohant sporteth in amon^t the rocks ? 
Who is proud of scorned thing^s ? Who opes his 
heart to scattered poison ? I, only I^ the simple, 
sing^le fool. Eyes, I will tear ye out, ye damned 
slaves, that first did show her beauty to my heart, 
betraying so your master." And Edmund said, 
'* Edward, are you in love ?" He answered, as 
scorning fate, " O I aye." Edmund said, " I 
am glad of it." And he answered, " You will 
hate me soon ; the Woman that I love is a harlot, 
a common strumpet, a helpster, as the wind to 
the catching sdl. Yet scorn me not, 'tis such a 
wreck I as beautiful as Eden's garden after it was 
damned, where fragments that the heavenly eye 
had fancied lay in chaotic heaps ; bright grandeur 
disarrayed. Oh ! do not scorn me, one of us is 
true ; for I would bear greatly, were it misery 
here, such as men howl at ; were it fear hereafter, 
with but a little hope in it, I would take it. Aye, 
any thing to make her once again a maid." Ed- 
mund, pressing his heart, said, '* I am sorry for 
you." And he answered enthusiastically, '^ Sorry, 
for what? 1 am proud, man ; I know of great 
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things for this bad world to own. Last night — 
thou knowest how awfiil night aad silence are to 
the guilty — ^well, in the dead and middle of the 
night I woke her, and in laughter (wherein there 
was some heart-ache, for I, poor fool, laid think- 
ing all the night) talked to her of her state of 
life : bade her look roimd and see the shallow 
depth she hardly swam in: shewed that her 
flatterers coveted but loved her not, and fancied 
her sarsnet equal, loving her even to the extent 
of her train and ruffles : talked of old age, of 
death, of Heaven, of God : whereat she trembled, 
and cried out for mercy; shed tears upon my 
nedc ; begged me to help her ; noted the secret 
silence of the night, and her mind stirred with 
agony. She slept no more thai; night: in the 
mom she arose witii unpsessed lips.'* 
<< Well, weU, how did this work?" 
*^ Now you have struck me here on the breast. 
YnXL you believe it ? In the unscreening daylight, 
five heartless lords, forsooth, in silken suits, did 
** ravel all this matter out," by playing with her 
fMi, and making bad comparisons." 
** And do you love her still ?" 
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"Oh I Edmund I Each day we walk eome 
paces towards our grave : between this step and 
the last nothing can do me good but only she. 
Do I love her ? Thou hast never seen her lip, 
her hand, her eye ; nor known of her good soul 
so turned to bad ; for if you had you would let me 
take thy cloth to wipe away these tears." 

Edmund did all in his power to comfort him, 
seeing the nobleness of his unfortunate passion, 
and that he was not allied to her dishonour ; sent 
privily for money, and laid it in his chamber, and 
helped &im to this woman's company, as much 
as he was able ; trusting that Heaven would by 
some means help his dear friend. He retired to 
the country to decrease his expense, and lived 
upon little. But the exorbitant demands of his 
thoughtless Mend, in two years not only reduced 
his fortune, but beggared him. When Edmund 
found this, he grieved deeply that he could no 
longer supply him ; and was pained to know how 
best to tell it to him, knowing that the truth, if 
told, would make him most miserable. So he 
disguised it ; and sent to him, saying that he could 
only supply him with a little, as he had honorable 
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demands upon hhn, for a large debt contracted by 
his late father, which could not be paid for some 
time. 

Having done this, he set diligently about work- 
ing for a livelihood for himself, and a isupply for 
his Mend ; and being a man of some genius, he 
undertook the defence of certain public matters 
for the people ; and by this means obtained a com* 
fortable income. His fortune, however, turned 
(and that for the better) most suddenly and un« 
expectedly ; and as a reward for his great pa- 
tience and gentleness, he at last succeeded in gain- 
ing aU that his heart most ardently desired. 

One evening, after having made a most succes- 
ful defence to some important opposition, he was 
surprised by the following note. 

^' Edmund, or, Dbar Edmund ; 
*' I am as bold as willing to address you by this 
title, knowing your gentie disposition. More so, 
as it will clear away at once all formal weeds from 
the flowery way to my heart ; and also, that should 
I not prove so dear to you (which I think fate 
eannot prevent), yet will you ever be dear to me. 
'^ To be brief, then. I met last night at a mask, 

I 
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your Mead Edward, wha was ran^g about in a 
loose domiBO, in some hot pursuit. I knew him 
immediately, though I had only seen him once — 
But oh ! that once never will be forgotten. I 
joined him, and inquiring, full of Hope and fear, 
about you, leantt (O bliss!) your kindness, and your 
lore for me ; tiiat we had both done nothing but 
hunt for each other since that first short gaae, 
and but for this trifling accident never might have 
met. — On such a hair does mortal happiness de- 
pend. — But having found you, I will now make 
prize of your heart. 

** If you will marry me, I am your wife ; and my 
fortune is yours at once. Come thou and claim 
me ; and that suddenly, as there are friends and 
relations who would sdl me to a golden ealf. 

" Yours for ever, 

« Emma." 

He departed immediately, daimed the lady; 
married her, and brought her to Ms houses 
Thus did Ms own generosity reward him ^ fiir, 
but for his delicacy to his Mend, he had been 
ruined, and neither might have seen this lady 
again. 
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Edmufid, however, did not immediately give u{^ 
his public employment, but carried it on like a 
patriot; till it ended in covering him with ho- 
nour, and hearty thanks. For his poor friend 
he knew nothing could be done but supplying him 
with money : he hoped, however, that so good a 
heart and such great faith would not be thrown 
away. He also had seen this woman, who was 
one of those, who, with virtue, would have been 
most virtuous and admired by alL Humanity 
would have dropped a tear, seeing such noble 
beauty nm to waste. 

Edward still followed the bent of his affec- 
tions, and waited upon Ms fate most patiently ; 
choosing such times as he could find his lady 
alone, and in a tranquil state of mind, and drawing 
l^r over hills and vales, would taik with her of 
this world and the next ; ever softening her mind 
by gentle degrees, till she was fit to receive the 
truth, and he could speak out. His tone had be- 
come patriarchal ; his countenance kind, in- 
tensely sweet, but sorrowful ; his step slow, and 
his action decisive. In the great face of nature, 
he often ^ made her shift her guilty eyes at what 
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her ears received : under the heaven s, walking on 
the earth, she was disarmed of vanity ; fear, 
sorrow, and tears became habitual. But above 
all, love for the object, on whom she felt a kind 
of hope she might rely for future forgiveness ; 
and as he was her lover only, and not her para- 
mour, there was an awfiil distance between them, 
that worked in her a strange respect for him. 

Edward began to see a change in her conduct ; 
such as great esteem suddenly shown, and curbed 
impatience when he told blunt and unpleasant 
truths ; and above all, in silent moments, tears, 
sharp and agonizing tears, unprovoked, flowing 
from the rifts of a broken heart. So he laboured 
with secret prayer, and with watching, and every 
patient endeavour in his virtuous work. 

Now it happened about this time, that this 
woman's mother died, who had been much re- 
spected, virtuous, and good. Edmund would not 
let her know it : intending to work upon her by 
the event; and having spoken to her a long time, 
and subdued her great spirits, he said gravely to 
her, '< Madam, your mother is dead." And she 
snatched as it were for breath, as if he had struck 
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her ; and faUing heavily on his shoulder,, wept as 
though her hieart would break. Presently she 
got up, and wiped her eyes, and said cheerfully, 
<' It is past." And he said, <« What ?" She re- 
plied, "Oh! Edward, what it is for a sinner to 
become as a little child I I feel all here aboat my 
heart, as if a girdle, that would hare burst me, 
were suddenly broken. God ! I hope thou wilt 
forgive Bfte." Edmund said, '' Beware, beware ; 
that fiery tcmgue of thine may find thunder in 
heaven, for its false invocaticHis. Play not with 
salvation*" She re{^ed, '^ Rob not thyself of 
thy reward; believe it not, bat thou hast saved 
my flouL" 

Then leaving hlin, she attired herself in black, 
snd putting on a veil ai crape, came to him, 
and said, '' Come." He aeked her, '< Where?" 
She answered, ^* Where should a daughter go, 
that hath amother 4ead, but to her bed ; and fol- 
low her with skrw and pained feet to the dark 
grave? Believe me not; think net you hare 
saved me, but come." She smiled sweetly upon 
him, and then, looking sorrowfid, went out with 
hifl^ weeping afl the way. And Edward's heart 
began to swell from that hour. 

13 
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When she came to her mother's corpse she 
adted nothing ; her misery was sharp, and when 
she thought upon the pain she had caused her 
mother, her despair was complete, and she sat as 
one mad. 

When they had returned from burying her mo- 
ther, she threw herself upon her knees before 
Edward, and looking on him said, ** Heaven, 
sir, will return the good you have done me, so be 
that struck out of our account. Heaven and your 
own heart will understand between you. I am 
an excluded third. Believe me, sir, I now love you 
as greatly as you have loved me ; be my loss my 
punishment. I do not ask you to be my fellow 
any longer ; knowing that my foulness must have 
long made you pity, but not love me ; and that 
you have laboured thus far, only to save my soul. 
You have done it, if Heaven will. I now ask you, 
as I am a poor abandoned outcast, to put me in 
some way to live honestly, that I rust not with 
idleness, nor perish for want ; and to see me 
sometimes." 

But Edward knew that his hope had long 
swam with a false bottom ; and being determined 
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on proving her, said, ^' Madam, we that are 
fledged know what checks the cunning hawk 
can make. You, though as common as dirt, once 
despised me. I have laboured thus far, only to 
strike your heart against your rocky ribs, and so 
bruise it ; I have done so, and glory in it . I now look 
upon thee as mine enemy, who has faUen from the 
battlement of his strength ; and cursing him, leave 
himtodie." Andhe went out smiling, with affected 
malice. She followed him with her eye as far 
as she could see, and then, listening to his last 
footfall, gathered her hair, and holding her fore- 
head, turned to the right and to the left; and 
looking mournfully round, burst into fresh tears, 
as a child who hath lost its way. 

Now the evening was advanced, so walking a few 
paces in the field where she was, she threw herself 
on some haif-made hay, and slept soundly till the 
morning. Then rising refreshed, and going into 
the town, she sold all the jewels she had about 
her, and took up her abode with a respectable 
fiumly ; who,^being humane people, got her em- 
ployment ; and so she lived. 

Edward, who had watched over her all this 
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time, still jealouB <tf his conquest, «nd tempting; 
his fate, took care, that two noblemeny her for- 
mer favourite companions, should know where she 
had bestowed herself. They went to her with a 
lirilliant equipage, and made her goldmA offers to 
return amongst tJiem ; but she scoraed them all ; 
and when liiey talked of the past, shed tears and 
was subdued. But when they exposed her to the 
people widi whom she lived, and had induced 
them to drive her out, she laughed, out of her 
finnnes^, at their imbeeiKty; and having no 
money, and nowhere to go, she wandered about 
and begged. 

When Edward found this, he vaa satisfied ; and 
consoled himself for the pain he had made her 
suffer, by his having been a participator in it. 
He watched where she went, threw « cloak round 
him, and pasaed by her, and she begged alms of 
him ; but turning his foce suddenly upon her, and 
opening hfo cloak, she shrieked a recognition, 
and fell, embracing his knees. 

So he carried home the weak penitent, and 
married her that day. And though many a mind 
-will not admit it, yet is Hie trutii not the less, she 
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lived respected and loved by the good and wise ; 
reared an honourable family, and died, leaving 
the image of her virtue in the hearts of all her 
friends. 



ALFRED OF ENGLAND, 

AND 

THE FORCE OF LOVE. 



At tiie court of Alfred the Great, king of England , 
was a young nobleman, the son and heir of one 
of his wealthiest barons ; allied to that great man, 
and bearing his name, Alftred. His father had 
been slain in a late battle, and had left him master 
of immense revenues. 

This being soon after the expulsion of the 
Danes by the personal valour and great moves 
of the king, the government was somewhat 
weak ; and the king sought to strengthen him- 
self in the hearts of his subjects. 

This young man, honouring the king's greats 
ness, gave the whole of his riches into his hands, 
to farm for the use of the state, until it should be 
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pleasure to return them when they abonld 
cease to be needed. And as he was of a gfentk 
asd pasnye ^spositioD, he betook hhnaelf to a 
TiHa on the banks of the Thames ; aad there 
lived, entertaining his Mends. Being, however, 
of a mdneholy hahif for one so young, and revy 
thonghtfid, his inelination led him to trayd for 
relief. Having received a sufficient sum of iihe 
king, he departed ; they mutuatiy embracing and 
honouring each other. The young mask, in an- 
swer to his sage advice, telling him only, '* Sir, 
I bear your nune^'* 

Hsring passed through many countries^ hs 
eaane into Tuaeaay. The sun was sctdng ; and 
as he went over the bridge into the city, the heHa 
weie rini^ng, and the sound of nmsie was dis- 
iamtSty heard in the meadowv aad vintages.. The 
doftrs of the houses were open, and aU the place 
Mcmcd as one fiuniiy. His melancholy left him ; 
amd his hearft warmed within horn. He no longer 
pondiered, nor locked dcfws, hut alighted gnily 
from hia horse, and shook the dost front the 
feathers in his hat, inquiring Ike while liie rea^ 
sons for the reyoidngs. He waai told tiiatt the 
duke had, three days since, married a noUe and 
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beautiful lady, who much ioyed him; and that 
they were to rejoice for seyen days. 

When the eyening was come, Alfred did not, as 
he might haye done, challenge respect of the 
duke, but went into the hall as a common guest, 
and seated himself at the bottom of the table. 
There he sat, studying the &your of the duke, 
who was of a most noble appearance. His tanned 
cheek was freckled yellow with the sun : his eye 
fiery, and dark as his hair ; and that curling 
heayily and as black as a crow. There hung a 
gold chain about his neck, and thereto a lady's 
likeness ; and a fayour of lady's hair, as yeOow 
as gold, was tied aboye his naked elbow. His 
shoulders were coyered with a lion's skin : his 
neck was bare and black with the sun of many a 
day : his belt was a chain of iron, and his kirile 
of sable skins. Behind him stood dark boys, 
beautiful as Arcadians ; one bearing his cup and 
grapes, and the other resting as Dayid on Go- 
liath's sword. Soft music was heard from without, 
and the Tuscan spoke : his yoice was as the sound 
of the sea in a caye. 

The trumpets sounded as he had commanded ; 
the sweet music passed under the battlements. 
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and when the doors opened, and the duchess 
advanced, his eyes shot fire. Shaking* back his 
hair, he advanced towards her with extended 
arms, moving like a leopard. When they em- 
braced, and her yellow hair mingled with his 
upon his back, they looked like images of the 
clouds. 

Alfred's heart smote ag^nst his side, when he 
saw the beauty of that lady : he eat no meat, but 
stm gazed upon her ; nor did he crush any grapes, 
nor mingle any wine. He heard not, felt not, 
thought not. He hardly breathed. His senses 
were in his eyes. He was as one who is '' gazing 
iiimself blind, by looking on the moon." All this 
while was his heart beating audibly, and he sat 
as quiet as a stone, till the feast was done. When 
tiie duke had led the duchess away, and the hall 
was cleared, he was aroused ; and looking mourn- 
fully around, he sighed deeply, and departed 
weeping. 

On the next day, he wrote to the king as 
folbws : — 

" Kind Father ; 
'* It importeth my honour and my life, that I 

K 
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tlHmld be absent from jobt kiDgdom for some 
time ; how loBg", I know not. i am a slaye ; but 
I serre those whom 1 most loye, and do bless 
mf bondage. I wank no gold, therefore use my 
patrimony while yoB want it ; when not^ be it 
bestowed for the beneit of leami&g ; giving to 
the church no more than it can demand* 
Thoagh the tears I new shed are not mme, I do 
dedicate one drop to the remembrance of old 
tHBea. Be assmred, that which I do al present 
is hononraMe, for i bear your name. 

'< Alfrs»." 

Calling hie only attendant to him, and gWing 
bun goMy he bade him carry tiie letter to the long 
of Bnglaml; and by no> means to retimiy as he 
siHnddpasaforthwith into Germany. And wrin|r. 
inf him by l^e hand, they parted. 

A« seon as he was gone^ AMred changed his 
habit ; toolc a herdsman's staff, went to the gates 
of the duke of Tuscany and demanded to see him. 
Now the duke had just returned from huntings 
and Alfred approached like a nobleman, but de- 
manded of him only to be his servant or page. 
The duke, seein^tfae greatness oC the man tlnrough 
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the poorness of his habit, entertaiDed him, Bad 
granted his request ; and, liking his face, pkiced 
him close to his person. Presently the duchess 
came riding in, he spoke to her of what he had 
done ; and when she saw Alfred, she i^proyed it 
all. The duke desired him to help his lady from 
her horse ; but he began to shake like a leaf, 
looked down, and was rooted to the ground. Jht, 
duke unhorsed the lady, chiding Alfred for his 
poomcHs ; belaying it to his new fortune, disthad 
gladdened him too much. Alfred soon took an 
opportunity to g^n the duke's respect. 

The duke and duchess, sedng continually the 
nobleness of his nature, grew kind to him ; and 
took him often by the hand, questioning him of 
his sorrowful aspect, and promising to relieve his 
misfortunes. They often asked his advice, and 
would have made him great ; but he refused it, 
Eking Ms old office, and desiring nothing so much 
as to be opposite their countenances. 

Thus did he live for ten years, under the affec* 
tionate notice of these two lovers (for neither 
time nor marriage had as yet weakened their 
hearts), when it happened that a Danish nobleman 
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Tinted llie court of Tuseaiiy, with his dmglitery 
a very beaotifal girL She sedng the nohleness 
of the duke fell yiolently in loye with him ; and 
the duke seeing the nohleness of the prize, and 
feeling the power of lus conquest, was g^ty 
enough to return her pasdon ; Ibrgetlang the 
heart of the duchess. And hecause she should 
not know of his amour, he gave it out that hoth 
Ids guests would depart from his court, and 
ordered a feast to thdr honour. But he had 
secretly paid a weighty sum of gold to the Dane, 
that the lady, his daughter, should remain with 
him ; and on the night of her departure she re- 
turned, and was receiyed privily into a castle, that 
was in a wood, out of the city. 

The delicate and susceptible nature of the 
duchess soon told her, that something perilous 
threatened her loye. By the duke^s manner and 
conduct, she could read a difference in his heart ; 
yet could she by no means suspect the cause. 
Trusting, however, to his honour as well as she 
could, she stifled these feelings, and bint to all 
his humours ; endeavouring by patient suffering 
to win him back to what he was. Yet did she 
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neyer question him of the difference ; nor even 
appear to know it, except by the greater tender- 
ness of her conduct. 

Alfred, who watched over the lady's happiness 
with the vigilance of a lynx ; when he found the 
truth, hated the Tuscan, and dedicated hims^f by aU 
means in his power to procure the duchess peace 
and tranquillity. Willingly would he have taken 
what the duke had cast aside ; but he knew the 
duchess's nature, and her love §or the duke, and 
he never divulged himself, nor die heavy secret of 
his heart. 

When he saw the duchess sicken, and become 
pale, his heart ached for her ; and he tried by 
all means in his power to make good the etorifis 
of the duke, when he excused himself for ha^g 
been abroad all night, by saying, he had hunted 
too far into the country, or that being sick he 
took a change of air. But her love for the duke 
could penetrate too easily througii a v«l so thin. 
She called a page to her, and said, <* This even* 
ing my lord purposes to ride ; biing me thy dreat, 
and hide thou in my ehamber. Fear not, I will 
stand betwixt thee and and all harm." The pi^ 
did as she had requested ; and havbg disgidsed 
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herself, she rode out with her husband, went 
with him to the castle, and staid there that night. 
Haying seen all that had passed, she returned * 
in the morning, broken-hearted ; and shutting 
herself in her chamber, fell sick. 

Dunng this time, Alfred, who had been griev- 
ing for her, not knowing of what she had done, 
had planned to steal the lady from the castle, and 
carry her by force into England ; and by that 
means onee more bring the duke back agun to 
his fiur duchess: but e'er his plan was ripe, 
more fetal matter ensued. The duchess never 
revealing to the duke, nor any other person, that 
she knew of his perfidy, determined to .wait 
patiently till he should again think of her. But 
the continual pain was too much for her ; and it 
wore her pale, and as thin as death. All this the 
duke saw, but it did not alter him ; and Alfred 
was an equal suflFerer with the duchess. 

It chanced one afternoon, while the duke was 
with his syren, that Alfred was walking under the 
window of the duchess's chamber, thinking of the 
miseries of this worid ; when he heard her calling 
feebly to her mfdds, crying, ** Help, help, I am 
dying." And they, being in a far chamber, and 
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not hearing, Alfred cHmbed by the help of the vine 
into her chamber ; and raising her in his arms, 
he sud, * '{Pardon, dear lady, this intrusion to thy 
couch. What help will do thee good?" She 
knowing him to be so greatly her fnend, and hav- 
ing a feeling for all his kindnesses^ was satisfied ; 
and said, *' Oh ! Alfred, nothing can help me but 
only Heaven. I am dymg — dying of grief. My 
heart is broken. Oh ! my husband." And she 
feinted from weakness. Alfred saw she was dy- 
ing, and he grew as weak as a child ; his throat 
ached, and his tears flowed till her hair was wet. 
And she lifted up her eyes once more,, and died. 

Having kissed her forehead, and murmured 
over her, he got down again by the vine : and he 
took two swords, and went into the 'woods ; dumb 
with despair, but withal most wroth. There he 
lay all night under the trees, staring upon the 
sky ; and early in the morning he betook him to 
the castle^ and waited till the duke came from his 
paramour. When he heard the hinges of the 
gate, and saw the head of the duke's steed com- 
ing forth, he went into the wood, and blew a 
blast of defiance upon his horn, which the duke 
answered. 
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They met upon a level plain, where the duke 
dismounted. And Alfred said to him, " Sir, I 
do arrugn you here under heaven, of being the 
murderer of an innocent and beautiful lady.— -Oh ! 
how most innocent and beautiful ! — ^I here stand 
the champion of your duchess, who is dead 
through the neglect of such a beast as you ; and 
thus I cJiaUmge you." And he struck him on the 
cheek, and offered him one of the swords. The 
giant, mad at the blow, seised upon the sword 
and attacked Alfred desperately; but he being 
determined on haying the lile of the duke, defend* 
ed himself suddenly. 

When they had fought some time, Alfred struck 
him on the head ; he reeled against a tree, and 
fell. And seeing Alfred standing over him, he 
said, " Pause." Alfred replied, <' Sir, you did 
not pause when your dear lady's life could have 
been saved through it. You have felt only for 
yourself, and have sao-ificed her. When her pale 
look and aching eye have begged a OMrciful 
hour at your hand, you cared not for her pain. 
And lastly, whilst your hot yeins were swelling 
with delight, you let her poorly die. You sold 
her unto death for your enjoyments — a sacrifice 
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You did not pause ; wherefore, as you lay upon 
your back in these nettles, I will not pause !" 
So saying, he took him by the wrist, and stabbed 
him to the heart, and so killed him. 

And he went to the court, where the elders were 
assembled, /Waiting^ tiie duke's presence, to tell 
him of the death of his lady. Alfred walked in 
before them, and breaking' his sword threw it on 
the ground ; and after a short silence, he told them 
whose blood it was upon him, and what he had 
done. So they fell upon him, and bound him ; 
while some went to the forest,, and there found 
the duke upon his back, as he had said,, stabbed 
through and through. They made a bier of twist- 
ed boughs, with loose leaves strewed over it, and 
brought the body into the hall. 

They would not hear Alfred ; but condemned 
him to be beheaded on^ the third day. But oa 
the night of the second he* died in hia prison,, of 
a broken heart. 



THE PLAGUE. 



Many yews ago, there lived in London two 
brothers, pOBsessed of an independent property 
which they inherited from their father, who died 
when they were young, and left them to the care 
of a guardian. They were educated in all needful 
leamhng, and every accomplishment fitting the 
estate of gentlemen, to which they were born. 

After leaving the university, where they had 
diligently studied, they found themselves their 
own masters, in a world surrounded with pleasures 
which were at their command; on every hand 
were paths leading to different degrees of fame 
and honour, and only wisdom to direct their steps. 
As they had ever been prudent livers, not given 
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to the dissolute habits of many of their fellow 
students, nor yet steeped in the pedaatk affecta- 
tion ,of learning, they knew how to enjoy their 
fertones with pleasure to themseWes, and with 
benefit to mankind. 

These two brotiiers were named Frederick and 
James, and haying liberal hearts, they began 
to look o«t each one for a partner, to share the 
enjoyment of their prosperity; and so create a 
stock of baffphiess, from which they might mu- 
tually draw a permanent comfort. As they pos- 
sessed comely persons and agreeable manners, 
they met with a kind reception ftrom the Mr sex ; 
nor was it long before their affections were 
eftgaged. Frederidk had fixed his heart on a 
beautiful yooBg lady, of sprightly manners and 
sanguine temperament; and neither of them 
being disposed to trifle in so imp(Mtant a business 
as loYC, they were quickly married ; much to 
llic satisfaction of the young lady's friends, who 
wm a rich and noMe frmily. 

Broderiek fired happily with his wife, and in 
dae time ^ crowned his hiqipiness by giring 
\hik to a son. Bvt his joy was of short dura- 
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tion; for both mother and child died soon after, 
to his infinite sorrow. 

James, in the meantime, had been ensnared bj 
the proud beauty of a youngs damsel, who would by 
no means listen to his suit. His excessive love 
for her led him into a thousand extravagancies, 
and melancholy fancies ; but the more ardent he 
became, the more obdurate was the lady's heart ; 
till at length she gave the deathblow to his hopes, 
by marrying a wealthy lord (though herself but in 
middlmg circumstances). Thus she at once 
sealed his doom and her own misery; for her 
husband was so passionate and wilful, that she 
never had a di^'s happiness with him. 

The two brothers, finding themselves flouted 

by fortune, came to a resolution, to stick by eiudi 

other as long as they lived ; endeavour to forget 

their sorrows, and enjoy their estates while they 

• had health and friends. 

Let it not be supposed that this resolution 
tended to make them selfish, fretful, or out of 
fovour with the world. No: their generous 
natures led them to distribute of their wealth to 
the poor and miserable ; their society was courted 
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ki all companies, and they lived as happily as two 
bachelors could do. 

About this time, that fierce and insatiable 
enemy of mankind, the plague, broke out in the 
city ; and daily increased, so much as to a£Pect 
the whole constitution of society. Relations, 
ranks, situations, and distinctions of all kinds 
were forgotten in the general desolation ; great 
numbers of families left the town and took refuge 
in the woods, or open country ; shunning their 
fellow creatures as they would wild beasts, so 
great was the dread of infection. 

Amongst the few, who of their own free will did 
not forsake the city, were the two brothers ; Who, 
being prudent persons, had kept clear of the dis- 
order. They, seeing the dreadful evil increased 
daily, put away all consideration of themselves 
(as they had no families depending upon them), 
and thought only how they might best employ 
the short remainder of their lives (which they 
held upon so precarious a tenure), as to be of 
service to their fellow men in this great calamity. 

Accordingly they took all necessary precau* 
lions against the disease, and provided them- 

L 
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selves with every possible remedy for, or preven- 
tiye ag^st it. They took counsel wilh the 
mag^trates and ^ysicians, exerting all their 
ability, and liberally contributing their property 
towards providing hospitals and medicine for the 
sick; and themselves visited infected houses, 
that if possible they might recover any ; (ur, by 
removing the putrid carcasses, prevent its spread- 
ing farther. They took every care to keep off 
tile infection, not out of a cowardly fear, nor so 
much from the natural instinct of self-preserv»- 
tion ; but the more that they might indulge their 
humanity, and be of service to the living, by con- 
tributing to the maintenance of good order, and 
enforcing the regulations of the government. 

The younger of the brothers, in the course of 
his charitable duty, went to a churchyard, where 
was dug a large pit, into which the dead bodies 
were thrown indiscriminately every night by 
torch-light; and being prevented by the. keeper 
of the gate from entering^ for fear of contagion, 
h^ said, ** I wish very much to see this sad spec- 
tacle, for I feel that my heart would be the better 
for it." The uum zealously replied, ** Go in then. 
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for God's sake, and may you be presc^ed from 
the disorder." 

He did enter ; and the turmoil of his soul was 
gradually subsiding into a single feeling of prayer 
and pity, at the sight of such a mass of human 
imbecility and woe; when a faint, agonirang 
groan struck on his ear, and, on turning, he per- 
ceived, lying on her breast, a woman covered mth. 
rich drapery ; not of gown, or mantle ; but the 
gawdy awning of some palace bed, of crimson, 
tinted and starr'd with gold, ligbt glistering, as 
though mocking her wretchedness ; this had 
been torn down to wrap its once proud owner 
from the wholesome light. 

So heavy a torment is a visitation of this nature, 
that vice and brutality become instruments of 
usefulness, and desirable helpmates. 

Beings of this cast were employed by the go« 
vemment, to go from house to house, and enter 
into all they could find, to clear them of the 
dead. 

The door of this woman's house being open,, 
they went in, and called, but no man answered to 
their voice ; thus they paced from room to room, 
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hearing' no sound but their low and scanty talk, 
and the echo of their footfalls. The lord of the 
house had fled for safety ; and those of his vas- 
sals who had remuned were dead, and lay scat- 
tered about the several chambers. Amongst the 
rest, they took this lady from her bed ; and 
covered her in what they could first get to hand, 
not caring' to see if she were dead ; and she be- 
ing' too sick to cry to them. Thus she. had 
reached the churchyard ; and when they were in 
the act ot shooting the bodies from the cart, sud- 
den agony gave her a moment's strength, and she 
groaned aloud; which the keeper of the gate 
hearing, he, out of his subdued nature, took her 
from this nest of death, and placed her further 
from it till she should be quite dead. 

James, whose heart was devoted to the needs 
of the first individual, whether prince or beggar, 
tenderly lifted her from the ground, and carried her 
farther off where some trees grew ; and folding his 
mantle over the turfy mound of some undistinguish- 
ed grave, he made her thus a pillow ; one bed serv- 
ing for the dying and the dead. Judge then of 
his feelings when he removed the covering, and 
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akw the lace on which he had doted in ardent 
youth ; which had still heen the daOy companion 
of his thoughts. 

Yet no angry thought escaped him to the de- 
throner of all his hopes ; no cruel pride, at seeing 
the heauteotts lily of his fancy brought thus low 
at his despised feet; nothing but tears, and melt- 
ing sorrow at her misery. 

He spoke in alow and anxious tone to her; 
her tongue was still, her mouth dry. He busied 
himself with a humane trembling, to make her 
bed more easy ; stripping off his dothes to cover 
her (for she was naked but for this shroud), and 
gathered her hair that was displayed abroad. 
Thus he sat, ever and anon busied in little hurri^ 
offices of humanity ; and watching, by the flare 
of the torch, the effects which followed on her 
thin features, at every opening and shutting of 
her heavy eyes. He perceived every now and 
then that anxiety, and a desire to communicate, 
overcame the slothful agony that absorbed her ; 
her lips would uncurve from their sickly melan- 
choly, but no speech followed ; she was too weak. 

He well knew she was past fdl help and fdl re- 
lief ; ap he summoned his patience and fortitndey 
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and fearlessly patting' her hand in his, quesdoned 
her after such a manner as required only some 
small sign for his quick apprehension to discover 
her meaning. By this he learnt, that her only 
son was at home, secured from the infection;: 
hut must necessarily he starring, as his pro- 
visions were all gone. She would have had him 
gone on the instant ; hut he comforted her with 
promises and hopes, and would not stir from 
her. 

Soon after, she fixed her eyes upon his face, 
with a soft anfl lovely mildness of expression ; 
the energy of which swift reflex of her youthful 
heauty overcame all her heavy agony — it passed 
— she feehly pressed his fingers, and her eyes 
became as dull as stone. She ^ed, and her hand 
grew cold in his. He got iip soon, crying like a 
child ; carried her heavy body to a private place, 
and buried it under two young yew trees ; nor 
did he rise from his knees directly his work was 
done, but crossed his arms fervently upon his 
breast, and bent his head to the ground ; and for 
some time so he remained rapt. 

At length arising, he went cheerfully and 
diligently to find from what house she had bee» 
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brought (he never knowing where she had he-^. 
stowed herself after her marriage) ; and by much 
untiring exertion, he guned the wished-for in- 
formation. 

He flew from chamber to chamber of the house^ 
shouting, but in vain ; at length he paused in the 
room which this dear lady of his heart had inha- 
bited, fiilly resolved to do her wish with all his 
huuMin power, as if she were aliye and again de- 
sired it. He called, a feeble voice moaned an 
answer ; and on breaking through the partition, 
he ^scovered the weak object of his search, * 
starving, and apparently dying. With sagacious 
precaution, with watching, and with care, he. 
saved his life, and eventually succeeded in con- . 
veying him safe from the city ; the success of which 
more followed from his faith than his power to do. 

In the end, this young man came to his wealth 
and honours ; but unfortunately, he had imbibed 
all the tyranny and self-will of his father, with 
the pride and wayward cruelty of his mother. 
He soon quarrelled with his benefactor, and drove 
him away ; treating him. with the hatred of his 
father, and the cruel contempt of his mother. 
Still, however, the old affection was in grain ; 
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and the grey-headed James often succoured and 
shielded hhn, when the otiier litde thought of it. 
His fi^r never was heard of; and, douhtlessy he 
met what he most sought to fly from. 

You will perhaps wonder how either of these 
gentlemen escaped the infection, while so actiye'> 
iy employed in their lahonr of lore. Yet it is 
often seen, that the most careless in extreme 
dsnger afe preserred, while those who seek no- 
thing hut a selfish safety «re etniok by the hand 
of chance. 

Or is it, that death is proud, and wiU not exuh 
in a sudden conquest over one who seeks him not, 
hut turns not away; over one who hates, but 
hardly feiirs him ? 

At length tlie plague gradually disappeared from 
the city; and the inhabitants, who had escaped its 
ravages, were for the rest of their lives the better 
men and women in their respective relations in 
society. 

These two brothers had spent nearly all their 
patrimony in the work of t^nevolenoe ; and they 
lived a retired UfjB upon the litde remainder of 
their once ample fortunes. They worked while 
their strength lasted, to obtain a provision for 
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their old age ; drawing cheerfulness from the in- 
ward satisfaction of their good intentions, and 
looking for their reward at the hands* of a merci- 
ful Providence. Fiederick always found comfort 
at the grave of his departed lady. • 

They lived together to a happy old age, re- 
spected and heloved hy all who knew them ; and 
a hlessing followed them to their graves. 



DION, 



KING OF THE OLDEN TIME, 



Ptrrhus, the king of Epirus, was a most feroci- 
ous warrior, who besieged the cities of Antigo- 
nus, that he might get booty and pillage enough 
to attack the countries of Italy and Sicily. 

Thus Plutarch hath a memorable passage of 
his death. 

^' Pyrrhus, seeing the billows and the tempest 
rolling about him, took off the plume by which his 
helmet was distinguished, and gave it to one of 
his friends. Then, trusting to the goodness of his 
horse, he rode in among the enemy, who were 
harassing his rear ; and was accidentally wounded 
through the breast-plate with a javelin. The 
wound was neither dangerous nor large ; but he 
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tamed againBt the man that gave it, who was an : 
Argire of no note, the son of a poor old woman. 
This woman, among others, looking upon the 
fight from the roof of a house, heheld her son 
thus engaged. Seized with terror at the sight, 
she took, up a large tile with hoth hands, and 
threw it at Pyrrhus. The tile fell upon his head, 
and, notwith standing his helmet, crushed the lower 
vertehrseof his neck. Darkness in a moment 
covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and 
he fell from his horse by Licymnius's tomb. The 
crowd around him did not know who he was; 
but one Zopyrus, who served under Antigonus, 
and two or three others, coming up, recbgmsed 
him, and dragged him into a porch near at hand, 
just as he was beginning to recover from the 
blow. Zopyrus had drawn his lUyrian blade to 
cut off his bead, when Pyrrhus opened his eyes, 
and gave him so fierce a look, that he was struck 
with terror. His hands trembled, and between 
his desire to g\ve the stroke, and ]^s confusion, 
he missed his neck, and only wounded him in the 
mouth and chin, so that it was a long time before 
he could separate the head from the body. 
" By this time the tilling was generally known. 
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andAlcyoneus, the son of Antigonus, came hastily 
up, and asked for the head, as if he wished only 
to look upon it. But as soon as he had gotten 
it, he rode off with it to his father, and ca&ijk it at 
his feet, as he was sitting with his friends. Antigo- 
nus, looking upon the head, and knowing it, thrust 
his son from him, and struck him with his staff, 
calling him an impious and a harharous wretch. 
Then, putting his rohe before his eyes, he wept in 
remembrance of the fate of his grandfather Anti- 
gonus, and that of his father Demetrius, two in- 
stances in his own house of the mutability of for- 
tune. As for the head and body of Pyrrhus, he 
ordered them to be laid in magnificient attire 
upon the funeral pile, and burned. After this, 
Alcyoneus meeting with Helenus, in deep distress 
and shabby apparel, addressed him courteously, 
and conducted him to his father ; who said, ^ In 
this, my son, you haye acted much better ihsn 
before ; but still you are deficient : for you should 
hare taken off that mean habit, which i^ a greater 
disgrace to us the victors, than it is to the van- 
quished.' " Thus hath the pen of old Plutarch 
well anatomized the great motives of a heart of 
what is called the barbarous ages. 
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The tames are altered. Where is the daring 
and ambitious Pyrrhus, that conquered one king- 
dom as the footstool to another? Napoleon 
Buonaparte comes nearer the old story than any 
other ; for the sinew of his poUcy was not re- 
straint. Though he be down (like Hector among 
the Myrmidons) yet we can but remember him — 
he hath left his marks. Where is the bloody 
trick — ^the impassioned spirit of Alcyoneus ? And 
above all, where is the g^eat and gentle Antigo- 
nus? Gone ; and it is feared never to meet 
upon a gory field again. 

Vapid, feverish, hectic policy, strikes inward. 
*' The keen knife sees not the wound it makes." 
There, all blows were' outward. Nature had its 
full sway. The scales of fate were ever in mo- 
tion ; sometimes' humanity came down, tyranny 
' sometimes,' and power : now they pause. Pas- 
sion and nature both kick the beam, and crafty 
power with its leaden hand chokes the sweet 
breath of liberty ; while pursy policy looks on and 
laughs : to see it makes us sick, and we could 
almost wish that " Chaos were come again." 

This story is like an alto releivo, not a print ; 
it stands out from ' the surfoce. It has the pas- 

M 
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sioBythe dignity^ and nature of the Elgin Marbles. 
Search haek the Chronicles, and let us see aa 
Antigonus, an Alcycmeos, or a Pjrrrhus of our 
own. Time hatii forgotten it. 

Thus, it should seem, there was oiiee a time 
when giwat men could do great tiungs, and were 
not the empty hubbies of the day, but made tame 
seal to their names. Such an one w«s the anaeat 
king of Thrace ; which the following Btorj will 
fully show. 

It was tibe fftte of this king Dion to be enar- 
moured of a young lady, the danghter of the great- 
est noble in his kingdom, and roya% related; 
and being of sound honoiir, and respecting wo- 
man's honesty, he would luuve married her. It 
happened onee, when all his noUes were assean- 
Ued, and she had d<me all in her power to interest 
him; that haying puA a passion in his eye hy 
mixing much wine, she fell suddenly to playing 
with a loek of his hair, and said pkyfiiUy, <^ Will 
you g^e me this ?" And he said, <^ A^k not for 
so poor a thing as this, I a^ I will gire thee any- 
thing." She replied archly, '^ Aye, wilit promo 
that it he any hot the thing I ask." And he was 
enraged, and said rdittmently, " By Heaven, 
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and the white favour of thy hand, I will g^ve unto 
thee anything within ndy power that thou wilt de- 
mand." She said aloud, " Notice, his words 
are registered in Heayen ; and hear you lords, I 
here demand the head of old Lyeurgns." When the 
king heard it he hit his lips ; and, casting his 
eyes to where Lyeurgns sat, fell into a fit of mus- 
ing. * 

Now Lycurgus was a statesman, and a great friend 
of Dion's, wholored him for his equity and gentle 
manners, and had a deht of gratitude to him for 
his good and wise conduct. These amhidous 
lords hated him with a deadly hatred, for the 
place he held ahoye them in Dion's heart ; but 
more because he could penetrate into all their 
secret motives, and counteract them without ex- 
changing a word ; and they had all sworn to hunt 
Um down, and he rid of him. 

Dkm, who had heard something of this, now 
saw ]dainly that the woman was the instrument 
by which they would work this miracle ; for they 
dared not do it without his leave, and to have had 
that would have been one. So he rose up with 
a reserved soul, and said^ ^^ Woman, why hast 
thott damned tJiyself ?" And she asked, '' What 
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means my lord ?" He replied, " Why dost thou 
demand the grey head of that old man ? Why a 
request so hloody from those lips, to forfeit for it 
a throne ?" She answered, " The kings used 
not to jest with their oaths. You tacked to my re* 
quest no such condition." But the lords inter- 
posed, and sud, *' Lady, you run hefore the 
king. He means not to retract ; the honour of- 
majesty is too sacred." And Dion said aloud,. 
'* Lycurgus, come thou and sit upon my right 
hand." Then he called his champion, and bade 
him sound a defiance, and prepare himself to 
meet any who should oppose his command, which 
was, Lycurgus^s life and the retraction of hief 
word. 

The champion (who was a young nobleman of 
great spirit, and one of the faction against Lycur- 
gus) rose, and being encouraged by them, sent 
his page with his sword, sajring, " He was used 
to fight defending the king's word, and that he 
never had been the champion of dishonour." And 
the king said, " It is well; I have deseryed all 
this for the foUy of my promise." Then calling 
in his guards (having set some over Lycurgus for - 
his safety) he ordered them to clear the banquet 
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table, and make a ring with their fMkes. Thi» 
beii^ done, he descended ; and setting up his 
warlike shield, retreated behind it, and armed 
lumself completely ; then coming into the list of 
spears, he said, " Come, thou warrior, 1 will be 
mine own champon, and win back the honour i 
have wasted ; or shed my royal blood upon the 
metal of thy sword. Lycurgus is old, and cannot 
fight for his own life ; I am young, and as a king, 
am bound to protect my subjects." For a moment, 
the champion was daunted at being opposed to 
the arm of mijesty ; but being encouraged bj the 
lords, and flattered with their compliments and 
promises, he discarded fear, and addressed him- 
self to defend. And the king said, " Set thy 
teeth, young man, you fight for life ; for one of 
us shall die." 

The battle lasted long, for the champion was 
yoong, of great courage and power ; but the king 
was a king, fighting for the life of a subject. The 
champion wounded the king over his shield 
slightly, but Dion struck him on the head so that 
he staggered backwards, swinging his swordlike a 
flail, in half his wemta* And the king cried out,' 
** LjTCuigus, fear not, I am not hurt. My life 

M 3 
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for thine, old man, thou shalt live." H€ then fell 
upon the- champion and wounded him ; and heat 
him upon the spears, so that the soldiers hoisted 
him up. And the king said, *' Toss him to the 
hirds, for he is no champion, but a traitor." And 
as the king passed by the lords, he put his beaver 
up, casting on them a look of contempt; and 
shaking his sword above. his head, he sprinkled 
the blood upon their. faces. Their great mean- 
ness was apparent, and they were ashamed to 
look-up. 

Then Dion ordered them to kneel before him, 
and said to them, *' You see, great lords, I have 
unthreaded this matter (however cunning was the 
woof you wove), and preserved my life and ho- 
nour. . 1 know to the scruple what several parts 
you have held in this rebellion ; and thus I shall 
reward you. For enticing the sacred word of 
your king, through unmanly means, to lay the. 
death upon a worthy and loved citizen; for- set- 
ting a s worded champion against us, and putting 
the life and honour of your king in danger by 
craft and violence ; my sentence should be death, 
sudden death by these my soldiers here — ^it }s for- 
giveness. You, madam, who should have filled 
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our urns, we hare found you out betimes* We 
buush joathe fimits of oar tdngdom. We do nol 
like yoa : yoa are grown immodest and sue for 
blood. Go, we foresee thou wilt be some danger- 
ous paramour.'' 

The nobles rose, foU of contrition, and asham- 
ed, throng the nobleness of Dion. And the 
king said to Lycurgus, " Go thou down also, 
and kneel at our footstool. None but our royal 
hand did gi?e thee thy. great honours, and none 
but it shall take them off ; they were ' graced by 
thee, and did become thee, noble finend, as the 
leaves the oak. I find thee too good for them ; 
I here take off thy offices, appointments, and thy- 
state. Arise, a common man ; and come into 
these arms, my poor, but honest father." And 
hear, ye lords*, he is nothing now. Spit out the 
serpent from your spleenful lutigs; take him 
among you, and make much of him. I commend 
him to your loves, as you to me." The lords 
being humiliated ; and the cause being gone with 
his posts and offices that made him great, they 
were friends with him. 

And the 'king sent for Lycurgus soon at night, 
and said to him, <^ My Atlas, be not angry with 
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me that 1 haye deprived thee of ihy crown of oak ; 
but these dogged lords would one day have lapped 
thy Uood, though it had been through my heart, 
and the hearts of all my subjects. By Mars we 
missed it rariely. But hate is not so great as 
love." Lycurgus fell on his knees, and shedcting 
tears on the king's hand, said, " Thou great 
man, I have no means to thank l^ee." And Dion 
said, '' Tut, tut, thou art my Atlas still. My 
power shall serve for yours; and the ambi- 
tSous, vain, and politic fools will hear alone the 
thunder in my tongue, and know not you com- 
mand it : will see alone the Hghtnuig in my eye^ 
and know not who did aim it. Their dooms lay 
in the e^Mmer of thy mouth. Wink thou, and 
tfceir graves are digged. An boys with iies, so 
shalt thou pull and pinch them. Aye, by this 
old wrinkled hand." And so he went out talking 
to him. 



HERBERT THE EXILE; 

OR, 

THE POWERS OF eUMANTIY. 



In the reign of Charles the First, an English gen- 
tleman named Herbert, of a most humane and 
noble nature, was obliged to fly his country for 
hayiim^ secreted and preserved the life of a tndtor. 
He departed from his natiye earth, leaving aU his 
wealth and honours behind, taking with him as 
the companions of his banishment an honest 
heart, a pure conscience, and an only son about 
six years of age, the hope of his existence. 

He fled into America, then an almost unknown 
country ; and sought an asylum amidst the track- 
less forests of that wild continent. Here he built 
himself a hut^ and lived in a happy exile from the 
world and its concerns. No turmoil of state 
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affiiirSy newd of battles, or court intrigues, or the 
more petty jealousies and prejudices of society, 
ever disturbed his comfortable solitude. He could 
think of them, and even of the pleasant side of 
the picture, without repining at his lot ; and they 
afforded him matter for calm speculation. For 
his disgust was excited at the tyranny and syco- 
phancy of the great ; while his heart was too big 
to allow him to become a labourer, or a beggar 
among the poor. 

AU his joy and consolation was in the education 
of his child, .who, as a mirror, reflected in his 
heart and countenance the virtues and disposition 
of his father. Their days passed in a continual 
flow of cordial affection and uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment, every sun ripening the early bud of pro- 
mise ; while in the father's mind, the mellow re- 
trospect of gone years was cheered by the burst- 
ing hope of new prospects, like the fresh blades of 
grass peering Uirough the faded spoils of Autumn. 

It chanced one day, that Uie youth bad strayed 
fartber into the woods than usual, when suddenly 
a bear rushed out and destroyed him. The father 
missed him, and as evening approached his fears 
increased ; he ran up and down in frantic grief 
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caning bim bj name, but was only answered by 
tbe dull ecbo of bis own yoice, or tbe bowlings of 
wild beasts at a distance. Armed widi bis trusty 
weapons, witb a torcb in bis band, be wandered 
tbrcNigb tbe more open part of tbe woods ; fearless 
of dangler, and tbinking only of bis dear boy, 
be piryed into every care and bnsb in searcb of 
bim ; and wItb a wearied body, }nxt active and 
agonized mind, passed tbe remnant of tbe nigbt. 
Wben mormng came be penetrated into die tbick- 
est part of tbe woods, and pursued bis searcb 
witb tbe vigilance of one wbose wbele beart was 
in bis purpose ; but tE in vain. 

At last, bis body exbausted by fatxgue, and bis 
imnd worn out witb anxiety, be sunk down and 
slept unquietly for several bonrs. He awoke to 
feel bis desobite condition in all Its borrors, and 
but for bis faitb in a supreme Providence, would 
bate ended bis miserable fife. He was become 
tbe silent image of despair, and sat for bours on 
the ground without motion', Brooding over bis 
nasery. But this melancboty pfeasure could not 
last'; bis mind fell short of the intemity of bis 
passion, and wben be bad onee lost the elue of 
hhi tboiiglils, his affeetioBs beeaave a ebaos, and 
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he was no longer able to subdue them to the 
consideration of the beloved object. At last 
he came to himself, and was quietly resigfned 
to his hard fate ; the violence of his grief sub- 
sided into a calm, and he bore his affliction 
patiently. 

The tree under which his child had spent many 
happy hours h^ loved to visit, and tried to trans- 
fer his affection to the inanimate object. The 
books which his child had read, the tools he had 
handled, he grew fond of; and he was wont every 
day to pluck a sprig from the shrub which' his 
child had planted, and carry it in his bosom. 
This was but a cold comfort, a faint enjoyment. 
He had throned in his heart the spirit which was 
now gone from him for ever, and it was empty of 
all but grief. In all this he cared not to return 
to the world, but loathed it as the author of his 
misfortunes ; choosing rather the wilderness, and 
his old thoughts, than its good and bad. 

How long he would have lived in this hard 
struggle is doubtful ; but it could not have been 
long, had not the. following incident turned the 
tide of his sorrow.- 

As he was one day taking a lonely walk, wrapt 
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in his melancholy thoughts, he heard a faint cry ; 
he started, and looking round, saw a man stretch- 
ed on the ground, wasted almost to a skeleton, 
and hardly alive. He carried him home to his 
hut, where he gave him food, and with much care 
restored him to life. This was the only human 
being he had seen since he had lived in the woods, 
except his son ; and now that he was gone, the 
sight of a fellow-creature was like awaking from 
the dead. He looked upon this man as his son ; 
and his heart having been left destitute of a kin- 
dred object for its yearning affection, now swelled 
with love for this poor traveller. 

This man had been a soldier, and was of a 
very fierce and cruel disposition, oppressive to 
his fellow men ; engrafting upon a naturally self-, 
willed disposition all the violent and bloodthirsty 
rapacity, so well sanctioned by the legal deeds and 
business of his life. When he perceived the ex- 
cessive kindness shown to him, instead of feelimg 
grateful to his benefactor, he thought only how 
he might turn his yielding temper and humane 
disposition to }iis own selfish advantages. There- 
fore he assumed atone of authority, and gave way 
to his passion on any occasion, without cause, 
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just as his humour swayed hfm ; appearing quite 
insensible to the benevolent intentions and acdons 
of Herbert, who, having saved his life and pro- 
vided for liis support, still continued this thank- 
less labour of humanity. 

So they lived together ; more like master and 
servant than two fellow creatures, who having 
no society but their own were now become equals, 
whatever their former condition might have been. 
And here, he, who owing his life to his neighbour 
should rather have been inferior (if there were 
any distindioB betwieen them), assumed the supe- 
rior in outward manner and behaviour. But his 
neighbour was far above him in the greatness of 
his soul. Tberefbre let it not be diought a want 
of spirit in Herbert thus to have submitted to 
the wanton humours of his companion ; his pa- 
tience brought with it its own g^eat reward. 

The love he once had for his son, he now fixed on 
this unworthy object ; when he fingered about the 
tree, as reminding him of his child, he sought for 
no sympathy save in the recolleetion of past endear- 
• ments ; but now that he lored one from whom he 
hoped for a return, or at least an acknowledg- 
ment of his affection, and found it not, it was a 
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chilling disftppointanent ; but yet it could not di- 
vert hig fixed attachment. He was content in 
the conscious satisfaction of his g;ood intentions, 
and the singleness of his aim. Thus he soothed 
his troubled mind, and was quiet and happy. 

Herbert being one day out in the woods, had 
heard the noise of wild beasts near him; and 
hastened back, bidding his companion beware of 
going near the place ; but he, being obstinate, 
and not caring to take the advice thus humanely 
offered him, instead of thanking him, only laugh- 
ed at what he called his idle caution, and being 
armed with a hatchet, would have gone into the 
wood. Herbert (more anxious for the other's 
safety than his own life) tried to prevent him ; 
when the brute, impatient at the stop, struck 
him with his fist. Staggered, not so much by the 
force of the blow as by such inhuman conduct, 
Herbert stood astonished; and, quite overcome 
by the shock, burst into tears ; but returned not 
the blow, nor any word of complaint. The 
savage was tamed in a moment ; and fell down 
at his feet, embracing his knees, and with many 
tears begged his forgiveness. 
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Such were the fruits of a change, instantaneous 
indeed, hut deep and true. From that time these 
two lived like brothers ; the soldier by his altered 
behaviour ^ving daily proof of his lively contri- 
tion of heart. 

Such a controlling power has gentleness over 
the most depraved of human beings. 



THB 

TWO KNIGHTS AND LADY OF CYPRUS ; 

OR, 

LOVE AND DEATH. 



In the island of Gyprns there lived a maa of great 
wealtih and power, haying only one daughter, 
called Gleone. This lady, being young and very 
beautifiil, was desired often in marriage; but 
never having met with any man, whose wife she 
would wish to become, and from her exalted rank 
feeling that she could always cull from the flower 
of the youth of Cyprus, she chose to indulge in 
that sort of power called maiden pride ; though 
it might be some sacrifice made to Dian, that 
would often more willingly have been paid to 
Venus. 

N3 
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It happened, however, that two knights of 
great bravery and accojuplishments, and of equal 
degree, made suit to her ; and her father, tired of 
her fickleness, had resolved that she should be- 
come the bride of one or other of them. Arsaces 
was a man of proud and haughty temperament, 
who did not love the lady (favouring himself in 
his own idea that he was above that passion), but 
who sought her hand only as it suited his family 
honour to be matched with her ; and because a 
wife was a necessary part of his establishment. 
Not so the too affectionate and sensitive Lyches. < 
He loved the lady to the depth of his soul ; but 
was of so delicate a nature, that meeting with no 
encouragement from her, he never secured 
courage, or overcame his embarrassment enough, 
to tell her the real state of his heart. And she, 
thinking him a mere idle as well as bashful suitor, 
passed him over lightly ; giving him no hope or 
advantage above his rival. 

Matters were enveloped in this error, when 
the youths made their joint claims upon the fa- 
ther's attention ; who, sending for his daughter, 
said to her, '' Madam, when I told you it was 
my intention that you should marry one of these 
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two Doblemen, I was in earnest with you ; and I 
call you at this time before me, that you may 
make choice of which your heart desires most." 
She answered, " Seeing you are so serious in 
this a£fair, and that you are resolved upon making 
me the wife of one of these gentlemen, I must 
leave the- choice to you, or their own decisions 
as I like neither of them well enough to have him 
as a husband, and certainly have not a shadow of 
choice." She hoping by this means to overreach 
her father's intentions. But he reproved her for 
her presumption, and added, '' I hold it proper 
that you two cast lots forthwith, to decide which 
of you shaU have the taming of this wanton." 

To this Arsaces consented ; but Lyches, fetch- 
ing a deep sigh, and looking piteously in the 
lady's face, said, " The gods forbid, that a lady 
whom I so deeply love should be lost or won so 
lightly. I will draw no lots but those of life and 
death; and shall account my life as a trifle, if 
spent in her sweet service." Then turning to 
Arsaces, he said, '' As we are both knights and 
gentlemen well skilled in arms, and have nursed 
our days upward on the Cyprian grape, 1 hold 
it meet that I challenge you to fight a battle of 
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death to one or both, in one week's space from 
this day." And the lady interposing, said, *^ Fa- 
ther, 1 require of you the privilege just offered 
me. My eyes are now open, and there needs no 
trial of strength or valour. Lyches, 1 do desire 
you for my husband." Arsaces, seeing the mean- 
ness of his pretensions compared with his rival's, 
was wroth; and called upon Cleone's father to 
witness the challenge that had been offered Mm, 
and that he accepted it; demanding in honour 
that he would dispose of Gleoiie to none but the 
victor. To this he agreed ; so they parted till 
they should try their fortunes on the seventh 
day. 

Gleone now seding into the heart and passion 
of Lyches, became from great indifference to be 
deeply in love with him; despising Arsaces to 
an equal degree, and grieving at her folly in not 
having discovered the affection of Lyches. ' And 
she besought her father to assist her ; saying, 
'' If Lyches should be vanquished in the fight, 
I shall consider myself his murderer ; and never 
can embrace the man who could shed the blood 
of one who loves me so tenderly, and whom I 
have taught myself to cherish in the bottom of my 
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heart." But he would not listen to her ; telling 
her, her fancy was so fickle, that it would change 
again before the day of trial ; and wishing it were 
past, that the trouble he had had on her account 
might be at an end. Cleone, seeing no remedy , 
wuted in bitter pain the event. 

At length the time arrived; and the parties 
being noble, the king presided, and all the gal- 
lantry of Cyprus was there. Cleone sat at the 
king's right hand in all her beauty ; but veiled in 
tears and sorrow. After a long fight, Lyches 
was favoured as the victor ; but striking furious- 
ly at the neck of his adversary with his sword, 
it fell on his helmet, and dashed into a thou- 
sand splinters. Thus being unarmed, his foe 

m 

levelled at his throat, calling on him to yield or 
die. 

Lyches, mad and overwhelmed with the fata- 
lity of his evil fortune ; cast off his helmet, . 
stamped upon it, and went out of the lists, beat- 
ing his forehead with the handle of his broken 
sword, sp that the blood flowed down upon the 
< ground. • Having unarmed, he ran into a wood hard 

i by , grinding his teeth and foaming at the mout^h like ' 

I a mad beast, ever and anon pausing, and groan- 
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iiig like a dying man ; and sitting himself under 
a tree, be feU into a fit of the bitterest agony. 
At length evening came on ; and knowing they 
were to be married that night, he leaped upon 
his feet, and said, ** I have made my account 
with fate, and since I loathe life, and have but 
a few hours to breathe, I will endeavour to stand 
this last trial, fiery as it is." So taking the dress 
of a servant, he mixed with those at the altar, 
where his lady was to be given to his enemy ; de- 
termining to see her for the last time. When he 
saw Arsaces, the fiiry of his spleen smouldered 
in him like a fire ; but when he saw the white 
hand of Cleone put into that of the eager Arsaces, 
and looked into her face, his knees knocked to- 
gether. Catching to a pillar behind the altar, he 
leaned there, sweating, till the dewy drops oozed 
through his hair, and he was as weak as a new 
yeaned lamb. Unable to look up, he stood so 
till all was over. 

But there was one who knew him, Cleone ; 
who felt in the comer of her heart a lingering 
hope that he might be there; and would have 
been mlling that he should storm the hall with 
swords, and carry her o£P in spite of fate. So 
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subtle are the workings oi this god of lore, that 
she espied him instantly, and pined for a delirer- 
anee. 

If Cleone conld for a moment hare forgotten 
the wish to rebel against her present situation, 
the sight of Lyehes in so deplorable a condition on 
her accoant would have revived it. 

Being led off by the bridegroom into the great 
hall, where a nuptial feast was prepared, she 
behaved herself with calmness and fortitude, 
arising out of the secret determination she had 
come to in her own mind . When the night came, and 
her maids were ready to lead her to her bridal 
bed, she departed with them ; and they having 
burnt spice and sweet scents in her chamber, and 
scattered it with flowers (after the fashion of 
those times with the brides), undrest her, and 
would have stimmoned the bridegroom to her 
chamber. But she, being on her guard, spoke 
to them after this manner ; *< You that are maids 
must feel fall well the seriousness of my situa- 
tion ; and however sweet the present raptures 
may appear to you, yet there will be a time when 
they may be remembered with regret, and when 
common sympathy and happiness may not exist 
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between my husband ' and myself : for how many 
married do you see dally who loathe each others 
company, or live grudgingly together) who made 
the same boastful and joyous way to each other's 
arms that we do now. I therefore request you 
to leave me alone but a little, that 1 may utter a 
short prayer to the goddess of concord ; so that 
my after years may be replete with happiness, 
and the pulse of this present time of joy grow 
not stagnant and dead." They did obeisance 
to her, and immediately withdrew, leaving her 
alone, and forbearing as yet to call Arsaces to 
her. 

When they were gone, she fastened the door ; 
and going to the window, where was a balcony 
leaning over into the garden, she cast a mantle 
round her, bracing it with a girdle ; and let her- 
self down by a pillar of the balcony, securing 
herself by the climbing plants that grew round 
it. When she had descended into the garden^ 
she struck immediately into the shade of some 
olive trees that grew hard by ; as the moon was 
shining as bright as silver on every thing. 

Now Lyches,» supposing he had seen the end 
of all earthly happiness, threw away his disguise,^ 
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uid wandered with slow and miserable steps from 
the bridal hall into the garden, without knowing 
whither he went ; and coming to a nook where 
some trees grew over and formed a roof, he threw 
himself down. After some time, his despair 
came upon him in all its fierceness, so that he 
cursed himself and his faithless sword, and the 
supreme gods ! picturing in his mind, with lively 
horror, his loved lady in the arms of his rival. 
He could bear the malicious torment no longer ; 
so drawing his dagger he plunged it into his 
bosom, and fell bleeding upon his side. 

Now fate, who sporteth more wantonly and 
heartlessly with the lives of lovers (knowing their 
feeling to be of the deepest) than any others, 
brought Cleone to the front of this arbour ; when 
the light shining, she discovered him to whom 
her soul was dedicated, and whom she most de- 
sired to behold. Cleone, in the suddenness of 
her joy, thinking of nothing but flight and happy 
days, knelt down, and taking Lyches by the 
handr shook him, saying, " Away thou demon 
of despair ! Awake my love, arise, and let us fly ! 
Though I am the wife of Arsaces, my heart can 
own to heaven no other lord but thee. Come 

O 
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then, thou dearer prized than life, let us fly unto 
some unknown shore: let us lire on nature's 
orts ; on berries of the tree, and waters of the 
well: this will he sweet with thee; with thee 
I want no rich man's feasts." And she en- 
deavoured to rouse him. He strove to rise, 
but could not, so that he fell heavily in her arms : 
she, feeling his blood trickle down her breast, 
guessed well the secret, and shuddered in si- 
lence. Then kissing him, she said, ** Art thou 
wonnded to death? Can I relieve thee, or do 
thee good ?" And straining her to his bosom, he 
said, ^< Oh I dearer far than life, thy presence 
comes too late. This rash right hand of mine 
has robbed us of the many golden years that 
might have been. I had not faith enough in thee. 
Would I had known the greatness of thy love. 
Oh ! Cleone-^l am dying." And he moaned 
mth agony of soul, so that Cleone drew him to 
her lap, and hushed and soothed him like a child, 
ever and anon kissing his duU eyes, his forehead, 
or his cheeks, and weeping on bis face. And he 
said to her, '^ Oh I forgive me that when I was 
thy wooer I was so backward to declare my love," 
She said, << StiU wilt thou make me weep ? If 
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you request for^venefls, what need I, who was 
blind to the tender yearnings of thy heart? I, 
who heedlessly put thee in the hands of yiolence' 
by wag^g thy life? I, who repented — oh! 
too, too late. Alas ! — ^poor wretch, I shall go 
mad." And Lyche» said, " Cleone, kiss me, 
I prythee, I am dying." So he struned her to 
his bosom, and breathed his last upon her lips. 
She dried up her tears, and laid him on the 
ground; and laying down beside him, cast her 
arms about him ; and the moon shining upon his 
fiice, she thus lay watching him. 

Now the maids, alter waiting.some time, find- 
ing that the bride gave no signal, came to the 
door ; and seeing it made fast they alarmed the 
bridegroom, and her father, and the guests, who 
breaking into her chamber found it deserted, 
and the window wide open. Arsaces began to 
curse Lyches, muttering vengeance agunst him ; 
and taking torches they went into the garden, 
where the truth soon appeared to them. Lyches 
lay dead, and weltering in his blood ; and Cleone 
at his side with a placid face, her head laying on 
his bosom, and her arms about his neck : the one 
dead of his wound, the other of extreme grief. 
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Thus ended the unhappy and wayward for- 
tunes of these two lovers. But the chances and 
circumstances arising to others through th^ 
deaths, are of import in themselves, and will need 
another tale. 



THE NOBLE SLAVE, 



Now it so happened, that Cleone (who with her 
loyer fell a victim to the wantonness of that 
celestial demon, Love) had in her train of slaves, 
one to whom she had shewn all respect and kind- 
ness, seeing him to he a yoxxhg man of great 
spirit and honour ; and notwithstanding his ser- 
vile origin and statidn, stuffed with all the natu- 
ral qualities fit to make a great man. In pro- 
portion as he felt the oppression of his servitude 
and the scorn of others, so much tlie more was 
he grateful to this lady, and devoted to her ho- 
nourable service. 

Cleone, having all the fears of her situation 
about her, and having had enough to do with for- 

03 
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tune to dread the erent of the dispute between 
her lovers, called this slave to her, and pntdng 
his freedom into his hand, said to him, *^ Eros, 
as I am so circumstanced in my affairs that my 
life may end upon the sudden, I have one re- 
quest to make of you before the hand of fate may 
complete its work. And, for I like your nature, 
and think you great in honesty, I descend from the 
many lordly friends that I have, and rather trust the 
desire of my heart to thy hands, than theirs who 
think so much of themselves. My request is this, 
that if my lover shoiild be slun in this combat, 
or die by any means on my account, I beseech 
of you, when both our bodies, are burned (for I 
will not outlive him), to mix our ashes both in 
one urn, that our remains may be together in 
death, though we could not embrace each other 
during our lives." And Eros sud, '' Indeed, 
madam, the fatality of your situation touches me 
to the heart. I hope your death is not at hand : 
but, whatever may befal, I will never dishonour 
your confidence in this matter. Your request 
shall be faithfully done." She was satisfied ; and 
held out her hand to him, which he kissed : so 
they parted. 
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When Cleone was gone, Eros opened the 
packet ; and finding his freedom in it, and also 
an order for some gold, his eyes swam with tears 
of gratitude, and his heart swelled as he strode 
ahout shouting the word ^ Liberty !' Then falUng 
suddenly on his knees, he vowed never to desert 
his lady if she lived ; or if she died, to do stricdy 
her request. 

Now the king was a young man of most licen- 
tious passions ; and seeing the great beauty of 
Cleone, as she sat beside him during the combat, 
he desired her, and from that moment was madly 
bent on possessing her ; wishing nothing so much 
as that the champions should kill each other* 
But seeing the issue of the fight, he prepared a 
plan to surprise the bride on a sudden and to 
carry her off; and all this would have happened, 
had she not fled from her husband's house as she 
did. When the king heard of her escape, he 
sent in search of her to Lyches's house, fanc]^g 
she had gone to him ; so that her death pre- 
vented her from becoming a victim to this 
ruffian. 

When they were found dead in the garden, the 
king in great wrath ordered their bodies to be 
brought to him; and commanded his servants 
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to brinj^ scented wood into the garden, to pile it 
up, and scatter spices and sweet g^ms upon it, 
and there burn the body of the lady. He de- 
posited her ashes in a golden urn, and ordered it 
to be placed by his seat in his chamber ; saying, 
*^ As I affected this lady in my lifetime, so will I 
have this urn always by my side, that I may soften 
my remembrance of her.*^ 

Her husband^ stung at her preference of Ly- 
cbes, wtts glad of this, and made no claim upon 
the Idog for her remains. And the king called 
some of his people to him, and said, ** As for 
the body of Lyches, take it and cast it over the 
wall, and let it lie there; for it was he who 
caused the death of this lady, who I so pine 
after; wherefore if he were aliye I would take 
his life ; but being dead^ I will throw his body to 
Hm beasts of the forest, and the birds of the 
wiidemess." So they took the body, and did as 
they were commanded. 

Now it happened, that Eros was walking out 
of the city, meditating on what way to work upon 
the king ; and passed soon after Lyches had been 
cast over the wall. Knowing it to be him, he 
could not conceire the reason for so strange a 
thing; so covering him over in the weeds and 
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nettles that grew by, he went into the city, and 
mingled with the officers of the king, to learn the 
ttuth of this matter, and how best to fulfil his 
promise. 

Having found out the truth, he passed the 
g^tes of the city before dusk, when they were 
shut upon him ; and going to the place, took 
the body on his shoulders, and carried it into a 
forest hard by, and there burnt it. He gathered 
the ashes together, and secured them carefully ; 
and in the morning he took the gold that the lady 
had ^ven him, and bought with it an urn of the 
most costly %orth it would purchase ; saying to 
lumself, *' I cannot do greater honour in this 
affair, than to garnish this lady's desire with her 
own generosity. As she could die for this youth, 
she must have loved him greatly ; and i will do 
all to honour him in my power, so that her spirit 
shall not be grieved. As I hope for a fur life for 
the future, my promise to her shall be performed ; 
unless the gods themselves forbid it." Having 
done this, he buried the urn in the earth, and 
went into the city. 

He presented himself before the king, and told 
him of the lady's desire, and of his promise; saying, 
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" If you loye the lady, the greatest respect you can 
show to her is to attend to her last decree." But 
the king would not hear it ; and when Eros 
urged the matter to the utmost, arguing the in- 
justice and impiety of a refusal, the king ordered 
him to he carried out and instantly whipped. 
For this, Eros (whose spirit was ready to hurst) 
swore eternal vengeance ; and finding nothing 
could he done hy honest means, he conceived a 
stratagem to steal away the urn from the king's 
chamber, and so execute his purpose. But for- 
tune had still sourer nialice towards him : he was 
taken in the attempt, and cast into a dungeon. 

In the middle of the night, a principal officer 
of the king's came to him with two guards, with 
an intention to strangle him ; but he seeing his 
life was in danger, struggled so much that the 
guards could not kill him, and the officer himself 
came to their assistance. Eros, dashing out the 
torch, bfoke from them, so that they seized the 
officer, and strangled him in the dark by mistake ; 
whilst he (from his great jeopardy become most 
sensitive) went straight to the gate of the dun- 
geon (though it was pitch dark), and turning the 
key upon those within, threw it away and made 
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his escape. And he fled out of Cyprus^ and 
lived upon the seaside among the rocks. 

After some months he fell into the hands of a 
party of pirates, who had formed into a band ; 
and, having two vessels, lived by attacking and 
making prize of the wealth and persons of the 
different merchants who traded that way. To 
this turn of fortune he had no olyection, seeing 
that by some management he might get to the 
head of them> and govern them*; and not only do 
much good by restraining the wanton cruelty of 
which many of them were guilty, but would also 
have it In his power to perplex the king. « 

They soon found he could plan and execute 
better than any one amongst them; and that 
by his wit he had saved them from some fiital 
disasters. They therefore made him their chiefi 
and invested him with absolute authority; and 
though they all thought him too merciful and 
lenient, yet not one of them dared to tell him 
.so. 

After some lime, the king's conduct went to so 

painful a degree of violence, thi^t many of his sub* 

jecta fled from him ; and any, who stood in his 

way to a fovourite dedgn, were hnwediatoly 
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banished; so that numbers, from one cause or 
another, went from the city daily. Eros finding 
this, took every means to bring the distressed to 
his party ; and gave himself out as the redresser 
of their wrongs. When the king found him to be 
the slave, who had escaped from him, his fury was 
great ; he ordered his officers to take an army and 
fetch him in, and slay all that were found along 
with lum. When Eros heard this, he sent some 
of his men to the top of the rocks to hide them- 
selves ; and preparing all his ships, drew them 
up close, and out of sight, and went into a hol- 
low; so that he lured the king's troops under 
where his men were in ambush, who rolled down 
masses of rock from above, and galled them with 
pikes and javelins. Eros suddenly retreated to 
bis ships, and standing a little way out at sea, 
out of reach of the enemy, he shot upon them 
with arrows, so that they were aknost all killed, 
and he lost not one man. 

When the king heard this, his rage was ex- 
treme. He ordered his ships out, manned them, 
and went on board in person ; determined to 
take ample vengeance on his enemy. Eros, who 
wished nothing so much as to coihe face to 
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ftice with the king, and fight it oat, h^sn im- 
mediately to haild more vesseb for the use of • 
those who daily iioeked to him. And though 
his nmnber was not half that of the king's, he 
fought with him, conquered him, and took him 
prisoner with his own hand. 

That night he lodged among the rocks, with 
tiie prisoners he had taken ; and in the monung 
rode into the forest, took the urn that contuned 
tiie ashes of Lyches, and putting it into the 
king's hands, made him carry it to the gates of 
the city. There, unloosing his prisoners, he 
gave them their liberty, and sent them to the 
gate to demafid admission; which the people, 
seeing his good intentions towards them, im- 
mediately g^ranted. And going to the chamber 
of the Idng, he told the people of his lady's 
last request, and his determination to fulfil it. 

So he mingled the ashes of Lyches and Cleone 
i in one 'urn ; and requested a monument of stone 
to be built between two pillars, and their stories 
to be engraved thereon. 

He then took his seat at the council, and order- 
ing the king to be brought before him, said, 

P 
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*' As I have been the cause qi preyeiiting thjr 
further oppression of thy people, and have foug^hl 
aBJ conquered thee with my own proper handy 
it is agreed that I shall decide upon thy fate* 
Art thou not ashamed for the strokes I received 
at thy command ? Art thou not ashamed, that 
thou hast laid violent hands upon me, and would 
kmm put me to deatii because I would do the 
just and delicate request of my departed misr 
tress? And all this through the drun)cen reel-^ 
ing and staggering of thy power upon one, who, 
when he is set opposite to thee on earth (as 
we shall he in equid scales in heaven), is far thy 
SDq[»erior in honour, in virtue, atkid in power? 
But having taken your place, I will have blood 
for blood, and blow for blow." Then turning 
tp the eouBcilf he said, *' For his indignitiea 
to me, and his eruelty and selfishness to his 
people, 1 command that he be whipped, and 
his head struck off with an ««, As I cioae 
here only to avenge myself, and do what is right, 
and not to usurp any seat, so, my desire being 
completed, I letm you fireed firom the tyrant, 
with your peaoe in your own baMts. Request- 
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lag ovlj, that you will retain in your affairs 
such few of my band as are Mying since the 
battle, who will do honestly by you." 

And the elders gave him a gprant of moneys 
and requested him to stay amongst them ; but he 
had determined pn joyt^gmg to Germany, and 
left Cyprus forthwith. 



»• » 



THE WIDOW OF LYONS. 



In the time of Henry the Fourth of France, there 
lived at Lyons a poor widow, a woman of drudg- 
ing honesty; having an only son, who cou)d 
never learn of her any thing hut the ways of in- 
dustry. His disposition, however, was that of 
insensibility. He was viciously idle. Though 
her good name had procured for him a comforta- 
ble mode of obtaining a livelihood, yet he could 
not keep his fingers from other men's parcels ; 
and he was continually in jeopardy about some dis- 
honest practice or other. This, so Contrary to 
the opposite nature of his mother, gave her great 
pain. Her affection, however, was so great, 
that in all his difficulties she never abandon- 
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ed him ; though her good name amoog her neigh- 
bours became soiled, and much shame by reflee- 
tion fell upon her. 

It liappened, that he was taken in some daring 
and unlawful attempt^ and being brought b^ore 
the judges, they sentenced hhn to be sererely 
whipped, and banished for five years. The strifes 
lie b(M*e with callous hml-heartedness ; and when 
that part of the sentence had passed upon him, 
and his mother made lusr way tlirough the crowd 
•f spectators, and came and threw a cloak o^er 
hbn, and put bateam into his wounds, he was m- 
sennble to her Idnidiiess and her tewp», and jested 
liway the lime witii the bad companions who 
came about him^ treating 1^ sentence of the 
judges with indecent ridicule. His mother, whose 
leve to him was equal to his callousness of hearty 
^d not forsake him, but waited a weeping image 
eft his side tiirough the city, and across the 
water to tiie lioondary prescribed. And exhort- 
ing him to take some thought for himself, she 
lift him. Mi of agony ; promising, if Heaven 
would spare kor fiife, to do all in his absence tiieit 
Buglsk make hae home more comfortable to him, 
and to Imre wnne easy means prepared against 

P3 
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the expiration of his term of punishment, by 
which he might live honestly. Then recommend- 
ing him, wreck as he was, to the mercy of God, 
she hugged him to her heart ; leaving him deaf 
to her voice, and as insensible as stone. Before 
she had gone far, the echo of his laugh struck 
like madness on her ear. 

When his term of punishment was expired, he 
came back, and she reCeired him again to her 
longing arms ; having thought of nothing hut 
him since he had been g^ne. He was a brute by. 
nature, and could not alter. He) droned away 
what little honey this poor labouring bee had got 
together ; turned night into day ; swaggered and 
rolled from one day into another, abounding in 
all the deformity of vice. Her heart was wrung, 
her eyes swollen, her prayers frequent, and her 
patience unbroken. 

In pity let us pass over too narrow a search 
into the disgusting causes of so severe a suffer- 
ance* 

When all was gone .to rack, and spent, be 
oonceived a design of once more outraging the 
law ; and like a bold villab, had phoned arobbery 
aad murder in a wood. He was taken in the at* 
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teinpt, and hangfed ; and being dead, was spread 
out in chains upon a gibbet, oh the same spot 
where the murder was attempted. No penitence 
or prayers could reach him. He hated his mo- 
ther for her virtue contrasted with his vice, and 
would not see her ; stubbornly loathing all good 
things, so that he died cursing aud raving. 

Nothing, however, could abate the affectiop 
which nature had planted in the tender maternal 
bosom of Ms mother. She saw only him, but not' 
his vices. These hard tugs carried her beyond 
her sphere of thinking, ' and she dwelt fondly 
on fancy; going back to his innocent childhood, 
when he reposed upon her breast ; reviewed his 
little fascinating ways, and dwelt yeanungly 
upon the memory of his endearing youth. Her 
love and tenderness was the grave of his vices t 
there they were bid and forgotten. 

In the dead of the night she went into the 
wood, and with a file and a knife .released the 
body from its dishonourable bier ; she carried 
it to a secret place, and kissing once more his 
forehead, buried him in the earth, and wept and 
prayed over him. MThen the body was missed. 
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some of those officers, who live by deteedng A^ 
petty mfdngements of the law, took this wo- 
man in the fields (for she had no house to go to), 
searched her person, and carried her before a 
jnstice to answer to the charge. And they ssid, 
^* GiTf the body of the man whom you caused 
to be hung in chains, has (contrury to the lajpr) 
been taken away; and as tins woman was his 
mother, we liaTe seandied her, bat found no 
implements upon her, nor any thing, sare only 
a bible of small worth.*^ The justice, who was 
a proud and insensible man, casting a frowning 
glance at her, demanded to know instantly the 
truth. And she, taking courage to herself, 
answered him, saying, '* Sir, as lying was one 
great cause that brought my poor son to so bad 
an end ; wimteairer conseqfuenoea be upon me for 
it, I shall confess openly the truth. Thottgh my 
son was dead, his image stall haunted my ndnd : 
I could not but glance at the many past yeari 
that have gone over my head; nor could I forget 
the hopes and fears I hare had on his aocount* 
I thought he was in too cold and inhuman a ^ace 
for a chUd whom I could not. hdp lo?ing ; 00 I 
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brought him down, and took him in my arms, and 
buried him ; and God have mercy on his soul." 
The justice said, ^' Woman, you have broken the 
law. Where hast thoii disposed him?" And 
she, with a resolved soul, answered, '' No human 
threats, no human law shall ever urge me to 
confess. As I loved him better than myself, I 
ventured my life to cover him in earth ; as I still 
love his mere remains better than myself, I will 
throw down my life to keep him in quiet rest 
where he is." And the justice, whose arrogance 
was affronted at beggary and independence, made 
it a persona] quarrel ; and, overlooking the pro- 
foundness of her heart, consigned her to prison 
till he should pass some sentence upon her. 

Now it happened that the king (more familiarly 
known by the appellation of *' Henri Quatre") 
was in the city of Lyons in disguise (as was 
often his mode, when he would mix unnoticed 
among his subjects), and at this time in the court 
of justice ; and when he heard of this poor wo- 
man's afflictions, and her Stoutness of heart, 
his bosom ached for her, and tears escaped 
him. 
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He took her oat of prisoD, and maintuned 
her worthily in his hoasehold: he fined the 
jttstiee heanrfly, disgraced him as a man de- 
yM. of an hnmamty, and drove him from the 
bench. 



THE PRINCE 

AND 

THE GENTLEMAN. 



About the decline of the reign of Heniy the 
Fourth, king of Engknd, there wag in London a 
certain young gentleman of a moat ancient ^unily, 
called Henghist, posseasing a great spirit and an 
IndepoideBt fortune ; though not more rich than 
a gentleman need to be. 

It liappened Hiat he fell in love with a young 
lady of great beauty, the daughter of a farmer : 
Emma was Uie lady's name. She answered the 
affections of her loyer completely, so that they 
were married, and she became the bride of Heng* 
hist, and ef happiness. 

The prinee Harry was then in the fioU career of 
Ids wMrten and- voluptuous way of life ; andharing 
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seen iStas lidy, he desired her, md begin to 
learcb for metDS by wbicb he might get some 
power orer her. His coodact was not so mach 
the eifect of ^ee, as of restlessness and foUy ; and 
had he known the affection sabnsting between 
these two, it b reasonable to suppose (firom the 
sequel) that he would hare rdled his passions, 
and treated their unity of heart with respect. 
But he gaTC himself no trouble to conuder this ; 
and treating them drily as man and wife, saw no 
reason why the lady should bar his princely 
presence. 

Henghist by some means became acquainted 
with his desire, which did not £ul to disturb his 
mind ; fearing much that, his lady might be 
dazzled by the greatness of his rival. And he 
said to himself, ** I myself will forward the 
prince's views (hard as it is) till I see the bent of 
her inclination; when, if I find her honest, a 
world of princes shall not wrest her from my 
arms ; if not, my end is come ; for I cannot live 
without this woman." 

Calling her ,to him in the morning, he said, 
** Madam, I have ordered my horses, and intend 
to ride to a certain place some miles from, the 
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GitjT ; and as I shall like to walk a little after so 
long a ride, I would wish you to meet me at the 
groTe of firs, two miles from our house, at sun- 
set ; and I request you to come alone, as the 
hu^ess I go upon wiU require some secresy. 
Knowing the prince was to pass by at that time, 
and ha^g arranged matters accordingly, he went 
out. In the evening, when the sun was going 
down, he went with two servants armed and well 
mounted into the grove, fearing lest the prince 
might use some violence ; and being resolved 
that the whole stake should oe set on the virtue 
of his wife. 

It fell out, that the prince rode by at the time 
Emma was passing, so that he stopped her and 
told her of his passion ; and coming down from 
his horse he knelt at her foot, and entreated her 
to have some compassion on Mm, Emma, whose 
heart was fiiU, and not at all tainted by the great- 
ness of hi» person and offers, dreaded lest her 
husband should come up at the time, and that 
some quarrel would happen, whereby the comfort of 
her family and her husband's happiness would 
fidl under the prince's displeasure, who might 
choose to ruin them for his revenge. She, though 

Q 
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with great timidity and modesty, entreated him 
fair; still giying him no hopes to nourish Ms 
passion, nor yet enraging it hy a loud protesta* 
tion of virtue. And he seeing the great pain she 
was in, comforted her, and intreated her to go 
with him ; but finding this useless, he thought it 
best to proceed by degrees. He requested to see 
her soon again, which she (to have him gone) 
partly granted. 

Henghist seeing them part thus familiarly, and 
that the prince laid his lips upon her hand, was 
mad with jealousy. And immediately the prince 
had departed he rode up, anxious to learn the 
truth ; and dismounting, he sent his servants home 
with his horse. When Emma saw him, she flew 
into his arms, and telling him the whole oi what 
had happened, besought him to cherish her in his 
bosom, and to take some prudential means to 
save her, without bringing down ruin on dieir 
heads. Henghist kissed her from the fulness of 
Ms satisfaction, seeing the singleness of her feel- 
ing; and comforted her, saying, " 1 have so 
much faith in thee, that I will furnish my wit at 
all times to secure thy honour and guard thy 
happiness.'' 
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This circumstance, as it were, carried tbem 
back the two years that they had been married, 
and freshened their passion for each other. It 
made them sensible how necessary they were to 
each ether's happiness ; and shook the blossoms 
of their affection, as the murmuring south startles 
yielding odours from dewy splendid flowers. They 
felt, that as long as they looked upon each other in 
a straight line, they were above the touch of cir- 
cumstance, and independent of the fascinations 
of the surrounding world. They were like faith 
and gentleness startled by danger. 

The prince, finding that he could by no liberal 
way get to the lady, laid a stratagem to surprise 
her. Henghist now thought it high time to look 
about him, and be upon his guard. So taking 
the habit, and affecting the manners of a despe- 
rado and fortune hunter, he went to a tavern, 
where the prince rioted away much time with 
lewd companions, and demanded to see him. He 
came with a face wrinkled with laughter, and a 
mouth stained with rhenish, in a most fanciful 
and unprince-like condition ; so that Henghist 
said to himself, '' Is this the man, who to gratify 
one corner of his fancy would debauch my wife ; 
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drive me to madoess, and her to wretchedness 
and despair?" And taming to the prince, he 
said, ^' I tender your highness pardon, the matter 
between us is a short one. I hear you are in love 
with the wife of one Henghist, hut. have been 
baffled in your' attempts to secure her. 1 am a 
kind of hirk-catcher in this way, and have it now 
in my power to put her into thy hand at a certain 
time and place. How much is a day's work to 
finish so elegant a piece of merchandize worth, 
think ye?" The prince's eyes sparkled, and he 
said, fiill of enthusiasm, " Ask any thing in rea- 
son, and thou shalthave it. On with thy bonnet : 
come, let us go about this thing direct." Henghist, 
however, was more cool upon the subject, and 
the newness of so nettling a situation troubled his 
spleen ; but governing his feelings, he said, ^' It is 
impossible to do this thing immediately. I must 
be hired before I do my work. I have a plan 
digested, but not executed. If in three days 
space you will meet me in Sherwood forest, un- 
der a certain oak, at the set of sun, I will en- 
gtige to produce 'this lady and give her to thy 
hand, provided thou wilt give me a reward suffi- 
cient for the parting with such a prize. If 1 foil. 
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restrain your reward, and execute your vengeance 
upon me." And the prince said, " 1 will meet 
with thee ; and upon my honour, as my blood is 
right royal, I will either reward thee sufficiently, 
and fully to thy satisfaction, or not receive the 
lady at thy hands." So they parted. 

When the day came, he took the lady with him 
and went into the forest, leaving her at some dis- 
tance from the place of meeting ; and proceeding 
on, he saw the prince had many horsemen with 
him. He therefore made a signal, and carrying 
him a mile off into the forest, and out of the reach 
of his companions, fetched the lady to him, and 
said, ^' Lo ! Sir, I keep my promise. Here is 
the lady Emma, wife to the Englishman Henghist ; 
I g^ve her to thy hand. Now, sir, keep your 
promise. Where is my equal reward?" The 
prince, lull of joy, said, *^ Thou time-keeper, 
thott true one; name it — roundly." Henghist 
said, '* 1 cannot." And the prince answered, 
^* 111 be thy accountant, and thou ^ah not lose : 
take thou five hundred pounds. WiJl^ do?" 
Henghist shook his head, and said, '* No." 
" Wm six?" " No." " Or seven?" " No." 
'' For so rare a jewel, man, we will not split; 

Q 3 
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nor duU its lustre with a mean regard. Take 
thou a thousand. What — still a glutton ?" And full 
of derision, he ironically added, " Perhaps you 
would he content with a bond for my next year's 
receipts, some seven manors, and a few estates 
tailed with green parks. Belike I had better 
pawn the crown to thee, when I shall be my dad 
and sit in the golden chair. Come, sir^ no more 
of this. Make thy demand, and waken not my 
wrath." Henghist still said, '' Sir, indeed I can- 
not. I will tell thee what it cost me, and 
leave thee to count what heaps can be enough 
for this priz6. I am a gentleman. And £rst, 
by giving up this lady to thy hands, I lose my 
honour ;— count out a sum for that. Next,' sir, I 
lose the only thing in all the worid that is joyful 
to my eye, sweet to my lips, ample to my arms, 
delicious to my senses ; to my heart, a hoop that 
keeps it staunch from breaking ; to my soul, a 
gate that shuts all sorrow out and joy within ; 
count out a sum for that. In fine, I lose a beau- 
tiful, high, honourable, loving, loved wife. Call 
alchymy tp aid ; turn Ossa into gold ; delay the 
waves, and east their lucent green to wedgy 
diamonds ; confound the grossness of the citied 
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earth ; turn all to gorgeousness, that it may vie 

in all its varied hues with a fiery sun-set ; make 

human creatures gods, and me ten thousand times 

their king — Oh ! it would not pay for a corner 

of my heart, nor huy a pang out ; mucl\ less wipe 

from my brain the memory that she here is my wife. 

Then, drawing her to himself, he said, ^* Now, 

sir prince, 'tis my turn to begin." And the 

prince assuming much dignity, and checking him, 

sud, " Hast thou no respect for my person?" 

Henghist answered, *^ God wot I have had much, 

and have shown it patiently. Hadst tiiou been 

any hut whom thou art, thy death had long been 

debtor to my sword. But it is come to this. 

We meet here, man td man ; all precedence, all 

title, dignity, and privilege are forfeited by you* 

You have o'erstepped the bounds of modesty, 

and plucked my honour by the beard : let that 

matter rest. I part with this lady and my life at 

once. If you so dearly love as I do, she being 

mine, do thus ; pluck out your sword and win 

her. I am willing, sir, to fight for her, but not to 

part with her. And as thou must have got some 

honour, I appeal to that. Let this matter end 

upon this ground. Thy word is already engaged 
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never to make prize of this lady fill thou canst 
amply satisfy me for the loss of her ; and that 
will never he. But if you feel inclined to evade 
this promise, in God's name o'erleap it at once, 
and let us fight it out ; that I may live with peace 
and honour, or die." And after a pause, the 
prince said, ^* Henghist, put up thy sword, and 
fear not the recoiling of my passion. Betake 
thee to thy house, and Heaven have eyes on thee 
for a true gentleman." 

Some time after this the king died. And when 
the prince was made king (not having forgotten his 
admiration of Henghist's spirit, and his former 
aflfection for his lady) he sent for him privately ; 
asked pardon of the lady, and hestowed a lord- 
ship and manors upon Henghist ; and ever after 
treated him as a friend. 



BEATRICE OF GENOA. 



In ancient times, there dwelt in the city of 
Genoa a nobleman called Durazzo, a boBom 
friend of tbe prince Balbi, and in his confidence. 
Durazzo and Balbi were both young men, and 
had been educated and brought up together from 
earliest infancy, so that the greatest affection was 
nourished between them. 

There lived with the prince Balbi a lady of 
great beauty, his concubine, called Beatrice, to 
whom he bore the tenderest love. It so chanced, 
that this lady fell deeply in love with Durazzo, 
and endeavoured by all the means in her power 
to engage his attention; making known her 
passion by every opportunity, and offering those 
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murderer ; or help me, and let me live." Though 
Durazzowas much pained at her distress, his self 
love was not aroused ; nor was the friendship he 
had ever professed for the prince at all tainted. 
Takings the lady hy the hand, he said to her, 
" Madam, the reasons that guide me, and keep 
my passion unalarmed, refer not so much to 
your love for me, as to the injustice 1 should be 
guilty of in returning it. The prince, your lord, 
though ever my master, hath cast aside all differ- 
ence from our youth upwards ; and as I find by 
reflection, his fiivours and honours bestowed on 
me have ever kept pace with, and have been the 
wholesome return for, such goodness or honesty 
as has at any time been done by me ; as I /sannot 
praise him with my tongue, I take all silent means 
(such as this present) to do him service, and to 
account to my heart, imder heaven, for what good- 
ness I can do him in return for his great kindness 
to me. The prince is an honest man ; and shall 
I fall off from his side? I, that am nearest his 
heart, baffle his friendship and turn traitor to 
him? Shall I join those many in the world that 
are baiting his peace? To them he is invul- 
nerable, through superior honesty; but to an act 
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like this, he would fade as a flower in its fresh- 
ness, canker-spoiled ere it hath run its little 
season ; for, lady, he loves you as sweetly as saints 
love heaven, and hath as great a futh in me. If 
I could do anything to save or help the loved of 

» 

Balhi, they could command it without a sigh or 
tear, through my friendship to him. I cannot do 
this thing : it would go hard with his life. My 
fiiendship to him is greater than my love to you : 
it can do more to withstand your love than your love 
can offer against me ; for I respect mine honour." 
Beatrice could not answer this appeal ; hut not 
being converted from her desire, she said, ^* I 
pray thee listen to me. Let the prince live on 
in ignorance. I will use some art to increase the 
appearance of my affection towards him, so that 
he shall suspect no falling off : thus none of the 
parties are aggrieved, and my soul will find some 
rest." And he said, " Thy wit and thine honesty 
show equal weakness in this speech; for thine 
artfulness would disgust me, and thy purpose to 
the prince never hold. Thinkest thou that I icould 
share the noble Balbi's smile, embrace him, think 
with him, join in his laugh, drink healths by the 
sparkle of each other's eyes ; or carve my meat 

R 
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with him, and not expect that every hit would 
choke me ? Coiild I see him dwell hj the honr 
with doating eyes upon thy face, while thou art 
musing upon our gwlty acts ? No more, no more — 
Were the prince less mine, or you less his, I 
could answer thee ; hut as it is, I would have thee 
turn to whence thy worship comes. I have sought 
thee for fear thou should'st think I despised thee ; 
and also to tell thee, that to sigh to the winds, to 
weep into the sea, or groan in a howling night, 
will no more shake or act upon me, than thou 
canst upon fate : therefore, seeing thou hast no 
hope, he patient, and fiill short of despair." And 
when he would have gone, tears hurst from her 
eyes ; and, full of agony, she threw herself upon his 
neck, and kissed him, hegging for some mercy; 
hut he shook her off, so that she fell upon the 
ground. And he went from her : hut she g^t up 
and came to him, and leaning on his arm, said, 
^' I prythee suffer me to he of thy company only 
into the house," And looking upon him all the 
way, she went without uttering a word into the 
pala<^. 

It is the way with women when their love is 
slighted, to turn, hy a revolution of feeling, to 
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the opposite deadly passion; and to pursue the 
once coveted object with savage hatred, thrbugh 
the contempt they conceive offered to their 
self-love. Was it so with the impassioned 
Beatrice ? For some time after, she bore herself 
more cheerful; which rendered the prince (who 
daated on her) a little more happy, and.induced 
Durazzo to believe that she had taken his advice, 
and combated her passion. 

Suddenly Durazzo was arrested, convicted of 
treason, spoiled of his effects, and banished, by 
a mandate signed by the king's own hand. If ft 
fixed star had fallen at his feet, he could notliave 
been more amazed. He settled as near to Genoa 
as he could, in a lonely village ; fancying the air of 
his native place would sometimes blow freshly 
upon him and comfort him : and with the little 
money he had had put into his hand by a stranger 
as he was dismissed the city, he purchased a 
cottage and cattle, and lived the lonely life of a 
shepherd. 

Need it be questioned whether Beatrice had 
done him this good turn? Who but a woman 
could have turned the prince's brain, and have 
blinded him to the former faith and friendship of 
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Durazzo, which had heen mutually nourished^ 
even, ais he said, from their childhood upwards ? 
Having thus gained her points as far as she 
practically could, she cast her eyes to the theory 
of her actions, in which she proved to he wanting : 
it was true she had ruined Durazzo, hut it was 
her great love that did it, and not her hate. She 
had worked upon the prince to hanish him, 
through cunning arts ; she had laid her sickness 
of mind to him ; she had annihilated the prince's 
affection for him ; she Ifad kept them from an in- 
terview ; she had caused it to he instilled into 
Durazzo's n^ind, that certain rich men of the 
court had wrought his ruin, and that she was la- 
bouring with the prince in his behalf ; through 
her the money had been put into his hands as he 
left the city gate ; he was observed as to where he 
had taken up his abode, and invisible agents were 
feed to watch over his safety while there, and to 
see all his comforts supplied ; and all this was to 
destroy the only opposition to Durazzo's arm&, 
his great friendship to Balbi: for, saith she, 
** All these -injuries cast upon him, the feeling 
so winterly and aguish a cold where he looked 
for a cherishing sun, will be like having his heart 
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cast forth of Balbi's bosom, where it has been 
nourished, for vultures to dip their beaks in it. 
On the recoiling of his passion, his deep sense 
of the prince's ingratitude, and soreness at his 
injuries, will I work." 

One day, habiting herself, Beatrice came 
to the prince ; sajing, '' From the great uneasi- 
ness of soul that oppresses me through some hid- 
den cause, I am come to request that your high- 
ness will bless me before I go to perform a pil- 
grimage to the patron saint of your fathers, some 
leagues from the city." And embracing him 
she departed. 

Taking a bag of gold, she went alone to the 
cottage of Durazzo, which was built of trees, and 
stood down in a valley by itself ; and he being out . 
upon the hills with his flock, she lifted the latch of 
the door, and coming in, cast herself upon his bed 
of skins to wait for him. When the sun was going 
down in its brilliancy, she heard the harbinger, 
his well known voice, as he came down through 
the valley, chaunting blithly a ballad he had often 
sung at the king's table : this, and . his happiness 
of mind, a little surprised her; but only for a 
moment, for other feelings were uppermost. 

si 
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When he came into the hut, and ^w who was 
standing there, he cast away hiH crook and em- 
braced her fervently, and cried (as soon as he 
could for joy), " How is the prince ?" Beatrice 
would have spoken of other matters : when Du- 
razzo said, *' I will not hear a word till thou 
bast answered me : how is the prince, my dear, 
dear Balbi?" She answered, sinking with sur- 
prise, '' He is well." Then he, fetching forth 
some wine and fruits, apologized for such poor 
entertainment, and was full of anxious inquiry 
about his friends in the city ; all his converse in 
the end tending to the prince's welfare and happi- 
ness. He thanked her for the kindness she had 
manifested towards him, and was touched to 
tears at the generosity of this visit when all else 
had deserted him ; she ever and anon beginning 
to talk of the prince's unkindness to him, and 
he, in pain, avoiding all discussion. At lehgth, 
trembling, she took his hand, and looking in his 
fuse with a sad countenance, said, " I have tried 
to be at rest, but cannot. Seeing how the prince 
hath used you, it hath loosened all that little of my 
affection that remained for him ; and seeing how 
thou art deserted by thy citizens and friends, I 
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hate Genoa, aod its pride: may I live with 
thee ?'' A tear started into Durazzo's eye, and 
shaking his head mournfully, he said, '' Thou 
art come upon a fruitless errand: I love the 
prince, I love my friends, and Genoa where I was 
nursed, as deeply as ever; more ^ee^ in absence 
and silent retrospection. I am as jealous not to 
wrong them as ever, and will be more so. That, 
which is folly in Balbi, is not knavery ; he hath 
lent his ear to lying whisperers. Friends I 
never had ; I built not on them, and I feel not 
the loss : some of them were good enough, but 
all were cursed by the world's plague, selfish- 
ness. For my enemies, single them out, and 
with a sword and my revenge, i would take 
qmttance of them, sealed with their blood. For 
my country (do I love my soul ?) it is one more 
reason why I love the prince, for he deals ho- 
nourably with it ; he always denies himself to 
comfort that : when their interests jar, his straight 
dissolves to air. I could take a year to praise 
him, and not end. To be honest with you, 
madam, on these several reasons I do deny 
your passion." Despair was now coming upon 
her, and she was about to break out into loud 
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exclamations of grief against him ; but he took 
her gently by the hand, and removing the curls 
froi(i her forehead kissed her tenderly. And he 
returned her the gold, and covering her in his 
cloak, and taking a sta£P, he led her out to the 
city. 

For some weeks Beatrice bore this repulse 
with fortitude, seeing that there was no hope ; 
and she gave up all further design, considering 
herself the fool of fortune. Her despair, however, 
gave way, her passion renewed in all its violence, 
and seeing she could not live without Diirazzo, 
and that he was deaf to her, she determined at 
least to become his companion. To this end she dis- 
guised herself in a herdsman's dress, and without 
a single feeling of regret, turned from the 
palace and the city, and came to where Durazzo 
lived, and o£Pered to serve him and to live with 
him ; he, being in want of a servant, took her into 
his sarvice, and became her master. 

When the prince found that she was gone, he 
was distraught with the violence of his passion ; 
regret,sorrow, and despair, by tarns fiUedhis mind, 
and his long sickness, caused by the daily proof 
of her mind being detached from him, at length 
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ended in his death ; hut not on a peaceful couch : 
being recovered from a fit of mehincholy, he fell 
into an opposite excess, and having deluged him- 
self with wine, fell over the terrace of his palace 
into the area before the garden, and dashed out 
his brains upon the marble pavement : thus he 
was found by his attendants, quite dead. It 
was supposed, that during his distress of mind, 
he had thought upon Durazzo and his miserable 
banishment, and that some of his old sympathies 
had touched him ; for in his will was found a re- 
pealment of his banishment, and a grant to rein- 
state him in his old possessions. 

Balbi's death had so severe an effect upon Du- 
razzo's mind, that he fell into a violent sickness ; 
and would have died, but for the watchful anxiety 
and attention of Beatrice ; who, hapng lived with 
him in retirement, was now his companion in the 
city, and received the benefit of his fortunes; 
Durazzo never suspecting who she was, but Bear- 
ing towards her the tenderest friendship. 

Now it so happened, that af(er a lapse of time 
Durazzo sanctioned the affections of a rich and 
beautiful woman towaVds him, and declared his 
intentions to marry her. Again the heart of 
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Beatrice was on fire : this was a matter that 
touched her near ; for she felt, if she disclosed 
herself and threw off the man's apparel, Durazzo 
would hate her as the murderer of the prince, 
and drive her from his sigfht : to lire with him 
wived, she could not : to abandon his company, 
were to leap into the jaws of misery and despair ; 
she therefore chose the only altematiye. The 
time of Durazzo's marriage was at hand ; and the 
night before, when he was to be wedded in the early 
morning, he came to the chamber of Beatrice, 
saying, *' I prythee sit with me this evening, 
and let us partake of the social joy that to-morrow 
is to bring with it for my happiness. 1 have left 
the company carousing in the hall for thy private 
friendship ; for I wot well, as long as the tubs are 
not dry, nor ];he dishes empty, thfey will find no 
lack of me." And after talking some time, he 
added, ** But my good Mend, you are sad ; cast 
aside your too usual fit of melancholy, and be glad : 
you do not seem to have your whole heart engaged 
in this affair." She took his hand, kissed it, and 
pressed it to her heart ; and with tears in her 
eyes, said, *' You are deceived." And she filled 
a cup of wine, and, mixing a strong poison in it, 
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drank to his lady's health and long life, draining 
o£P the whole. Durazzo thanked her, and was 
sorry for his rebuke : Beatrice would not let go 
his hand, but gazed full in his face ; and haying 
kissed him, fell dead at his feet. 

When Durazzo discovered the hidden trutli, he 
was in much sorrow and pain for her long passion ; 
and did all but reflect on himself for hisbeha- 
yiour to her, and for the manner in which he had 
acquitted himself of the hard character he had to 
perform. 



FRANCISCO OF FLORENCE. 



A nobleman named Francfsco, in the reign of 
Ludovico duke of Florence, was in g^eat repute 
as a statesman ; he was a friend of the duke's, 
and withal a worthy man. It happened, that the 
duke died suddenly, and it was conjectured by 
many that he was poisoned ; but as no marks were 
visible on his person, the matter did not extend 
further than surmise. Francisco, who had been sin- 
cere with the duke whilst he lived, grieved for 
him greatly. 

Pietro, the duke's brother, ascended the throne, 
as protector and guardian to the two children of 
the deceased, who were then infants; and as 
Ludovico had died a widower, Francisco deter- 
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mined to attach himself privately to the wel&re of 
his children, and become the guardian of their 
infancy. He was urged thereto by three rea- 
sons ; first, it was the greatest respect he could 
show to the memory of Ludovico ; and he did not 
think them too secure in the total power of the pro- 
tector : secondly, the protector was yain and am- 
bitious, and unfavourable towards him ; and third- 
ly, he had lost his only child, a daughter, who 
died in earliest infancy, and her mother also. 

Hitherto the protector, during the life of the 
duke, had treated Francisco with outward in- 
difference, but a secret hate; but now that he 
was on the throne, nothing could be sweeter or 
more cordial than his manners towards him : *' he 
wore his honour in the newest gloss ;" was affable, 
smiling, and complaisant ; indeed, every thing 
<hat might be likely to trammel up the sight of 
the world, and beget short-minded security. For 
a short time things went on with serenity ; when 
one morning, without having perceived any alter- 
ation in the protector's manner, or having had the 
least altercation with him, Francisco was arrested 
in his bed, carried before a tribunal of the protector's 
creatures, convicted of crimes he had never heard 

S 
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of, and sent out of the country that day. A little 
reflection soon showed him the reason for all this, 
and he tremhled for the children : it was evident 
that they were to hecome a sacrifice, and that his 
removal was the signal for action. When he con- 
sidered the subtlety with which the protector had 
acted, his having gone quite beyond him, though 
afaumed and upon his guard, he saw that it 
would take the utmost stretch of ingenuity and 
courage to overreach him, and save the lives of 
his victims : but having resolved to do it, he held 
his life only to that end. tie saw, that whatever 
was fit to be done, It would be wise to do it sud- 
denly ; he therefore shut himself up in his cham- 
ber, and having pondered over the circumstance, 
and weighed every point separately, concluded, 
that nothing he could do openly would be of 
avaU to operate against the evil designs of the 
protector. He therefore, knowing his own weak- 
ness and the protector's power, determined to be- 
come the instrument of his vengeance : it was a 
bold step, and the hazard desperate ; but the 
stake was a great one, for' which he compelled 
himself to cast. 

He covered himself in a disguise to display his 
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muscular figure, atid give the identity of power 
to his step and motion ; he practised his features 
till he had a look of ferocity at command ; he 
8u£Pered his hair to g^ow, and notched his heard ; 
having always a pebhle in his mouth to fret and 
alter his voice ; he dyed his face with the juice 
of berries ; and his manner was that of a sa- 
vage. Thui^ altCFed, he went again into Flo- 
rence; and on some pretext or other, made 
his appearance before those persons to whom 
he was best known in his prosperity ; and 
seeing they did not recognize him, he con- 
sidered himself safe, and his disguise complete. 
Now he thought (and with great wisdom and sa- 
gacity, bom of his affection to the duke's chil- 
dren), that the protector had removed him, that 
he might the better act his tragedy upon his 
young charge, and secure the throne to himself 
absolutely; and believing that he was upon the look- 
out for a fit person to perform the bloody work, he 
had thus tutored himself, thinking -that no charms 
were to be discovered in him, but what were coln- 
patible with such an office. He lost no time, but 
engaged in the protector's train, and made his ap- 
pearance before him. He watched every oppor- 
tunity to be in his way, and to catch his observa- 
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tion ; but there was no need for such a practice 
long; for the protector followed him ¥dth his 
eye, observed his actions and his manner, and 
there was a something visible in his look, that 
seemed to say, *^ Thou art the man." 

* 

. At first Francisco doubted whether his plot 
could have operated so suddenly, and whether it 
was true that he' had gaugec^ the intents of the 
protector so correctly ; fearing lest this regard of 
his might arise from suspicious scrutiny; be 
therefore took the readiest means to prove it on 
him at once, and to bring him to a conversation. 
Being out witii him the following morning, hunt- 
ing, he purposely irritated one of his favourite 
dogs, then took it by the throat and held it up 
resolutely, whilst he beat in his ribs with 
the iron handle of his dagger, pretending 
violent passion. The protector, whose eye 
had been ever upon him, stifled the satis- 
faction in his face, and coming to him, stud, 
^^ Fellow, why hast thou done this? Thou 
knowest the dog thou hast killed was a noble 
animal, and a great favourite with me ; dost thou 
think I will let a matter of this nature go unpu- 
nished?" Francisco answered, " My lord, I am 
sorry, but it is my temper. 1 mean my nature is 
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rather warm ; it is for ever brining me to an^ 
swer accidents of this kind. But since I hare 
offended your highness, allow me to leave your 
Service unpunished; unless your highness will be 
good enough to appoint me to some post where 
the tender feelings of nature are not too much con- 
cerned, by which I can be of service, and atone 
for my fault." 

This was at once setting the question at rest ; 
for if this plan might not answer, he was anxious 
to get at liberty to. try some other ; and if he had 
understood the protector rightly, now was the 
time for him to speak, or never. 

After musing some time, the protector, slant- 
ing his eyes upon his face with a cruelly subtle 
and portentous look, said, " I have thought upon 
thy request: after the evening bell has sounded, 
do thou strike upon the palace gate that leads 
into the garden." At the appointed time, Francis- 
co made his appearance at the gate ; the protector 
himself opened it, and carried him to his chamber, 
where a pile of gold lay upon the table, and a bag 
also full to the brim : he then said to him, *^ Dost 
thou know how long I have been thy secretary ?" 
<< I do not understand your highness." *' Hold 

S3 
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oat thy hand : clutch thou this bag of gold, 'tis 
yours." " How have I earned this ? Your 
highness trifles with me." ^' Thy look has earned 
it; and this thou seest here besides , is due to 
thee when thou hast done a deed but equal to thy 
looks. Thou didst ask for some office that had 
no humanity about it : canst thou shed blood ? 
Aye, thy hand upon thy dagger : try to doubt." 
** Why, your highness — " " Nay, hare no shame 
¥dth me ; for I, who would have this thing done, 
blush not. I hate those I would execute upon. 
They keep the sun o£P: they are thorns, to my 
foot : my eye aches at them : my thought loathes 
them : they taint the air I breathe. How shall 
this be done ? What device hast thou ? Two 
children — nothing ; why a sack would end their 
squeaking." *^ Aye, but household murders are 
dangerous things ; they tell tales ; they speak out 
after long being dumb : fifty years is not the date 
of their bond : they haunt the place, and then 
men dream of it. 1 am not safe in it. The forest, 
now, what think ye of the forest?" ^* Send them to 
sleep ; gfive them to me in a sheet, and let me 
ride into the forest with them. They are soon 
sped. Tell the old uncle's story ; say they were 
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Btolen. If any shake their heads ; chop them 
o£P for palsied fools." '' Tis a great hazard ; hut 
if I would he duke it must be done ; the sooner 

m 

the better. Here, take thy hire : ful not to be 
at this spot at one, well armed and mounted : and 
look ye be secret." '' My interest lies th^t way, 
no other." 

When he had got into the street, he rejoiced 
aloud : glorifying the gods that every thing had 
fallen out to his desire, and at once 'so merci- 
fully. When he made his appearance at the 
gates, and received the children into his arms, 
his feelings would have betrayed him, but for the 
night and his disguise. What a groupe was here 
formed! The protector in his robe of state, 
steeped in sweet scents; having just escaped 
from a banquet (where he had been throned), 
which the distant hum of minstrelsy testified to 
the silent ear of night : a man, in whose command 
the happiness of thousands lived ; who held so 
large a stake of human power over his fellow 
men; having in trust for heaven two innocent 
children^ near to his blood ; and he irreverently 
placed, unbonnetted, handing the smiling babes 
in an innocent sleep, wound in his purple robe. 
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to the cold bosom of an armed ruffian ! It would 
seem that the silence of night, which is to evil 
minds most awfiil, most rebukefiil; the angelic 
innocence of his victims ; the dark figure of his 
companion in this darker deed blending with the 
night, his hollow voice, his hard heartedness, and 
the horrid imagination of his presence (not knowing 
him to be the guardian angel he was) would have 
overcome his ambition, his thirst for the glitter 
of a throne, the shput of voice£f , and all ducal pomp; 
would have stifled the hatred of his heart a little, 
and sent him weeping back ; but he was true bred, 
and could do any thing to gain his ends. 

Francisco made the signal and the gate was 
slowly opened ; a pause ensued, when a recogni- 
tion took place ; they fumbled for each other in 
the dark ; and when they met, the protector start- 
ed,, but Francisco was eager for his charge : a 
scanty dialogue took place in a hurried nuinner. 
The sense of the presence of the night startled 
the protector's state of being. " Where?" said he 
in a low tone. *' Here." " Ride far enough, ride 
till it is almost morning : be sudden and secure : 
they cannot wake, they have drank drowsy mi- 
nerals." ** Fear not. Stop, let me mount. Give 
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them up to me now, on this side." " Have no 
pity." " No." " Relent not." " No." " Re- 
member thy reward, and my favour." "Aye, 
aye, 1 do." " Thou art my good fellow. Dost 
thou hear? Get thee into a wood before the light 
breaks in the east; Do not look upon them ; a 
tear of pity melts a dagger of steel. Ill make 
thee g^eat." " Tut, tut, mine's tnie : wer't in the 
bla:dng noon I'd toss them in the air, and catch 
'them on its blade. Go to : they are dead and buri- 
ed. Go back, and laugh, talk to the women, 
drink deep." " Ha! sayest thou?" "Good 
night." " Good night." 

The protector went back into his haU, and 
carried himself as one intoxicated with sudden 
delight ; as a prisoner who had at length slipped 
his chains. 

Now Francisco had a sister, a lady of great beauty 
and fortune, living some miles out of Florence ; and 
to her he repsdred without disclosing himself or his 
secret: he left the children, having gained herpro- 
tection for them, and went back into Florence 
forthwith. It happened, that the neighbouring 
«tates were at war, and that a number of Britons 
were engaged with the successful party, who, in a 
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skirmisb in the night, carried off this lady and 
one of the children, as well as the household ; 
the other being in a further part of the house, 
escaped the general captinty. The Britons, judg- 
ing from the nature of her establishment, that 
she was rich, set a price upon her liberty ; but 
released her attendants. The war ending sudden- 
ly, she was not prepared with their demand ; and 
haying no knowledge of where her brother had 
bestowed himself, could not apply for his asis- 
tance ; so she was carried, with the female in- 
fant, into England. 

Francisco returning to the palace with the as- 
surance of the children's deaths, thought it pru- 
dent to leave the court of the protector, lest he 
should be murdered for greater secrecy ; and re- 
ceiving his reward, which was very great, he laid 
up his disguise, and went again to his sister's 
house. Nothing could equal his sorrow on find- 
ing what had happened ; and gathering the 
wreck of her fortunes together, he placed the 
infant prince in the care of a keeper of a vine- 
yard ; a man much beloved, and of an amiable 
mind. His thoughts now turned towards Britun ; 
and he determined to journey thither after hia 
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Sister. Full of hope, he left Florence, and 
travelled to all the places where he thought it 
likely to hear of her; but finding* his search 
fruitless, he determined to return, being yery 
anxious on account of the young prince : but it 
so fell out, that the ship in which he was em- 
barked was taken by pirates, and he with the rest 
of the crew were carried into Naples : it seem- 
ed that he never was to accomplish his charitable 
ends. 

Now his sister, who was taken into Britain, 
was privately sold to a nobleman, who seeing her 
beauty and modesty, fell in love with her and 
married her ; pitying her misfortune, and making 
her mistress of himself and all that was his. For 
a few years they lived happily together ; but her 
husband, bein^ an officer of the king's, was called 
upon to summon his vassals and attend him to 
the field : she, as a lover, grieved herself ill ; and 
was charitable enough to hate the call of blood 
and glory, that thus violated the sanctuary of 
peace and concord ; for her lord's kindness to her 
had begot the tenderest affection in her heart for 
him. The war ended, and she heard that her 
husband was left dead upon the field. An h 
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Stranger, she was deprived of the benefit of his 
estates, and by petition only she was granted gold 
enough to convey her and the young princess into 
Florence. ' She not knowing who this child was, 
but loving her for her amiable and gentle disposi- 
tion, adopted her as her daughter. With an ach- 
ing heart she came to her paternal home, but 
found it possessed by strangers ; and to complete 
her grief, learned that all her fortune had been 
rendered into the hands of her brother, who was 
gone no one knew whither. Full of distress, and 
in poverty, she placed her affectionate companion 
with the family of a herdsman out upon the hills, 
who lived honestly by feeding cattle for their 
milk, which they sold into Florence ; retiring 
herself into a convent hard by. Thus three years 
passed ; during which time this young girl was 
employed in the fields, in milking the cattle ; and 
at the daily rising and going down of the sun, 
carrying a pitcher of milk to a certain rich family 
in Florence. 

Fortune, that ever meddleth in these things, 
would fain have it fall out, that the young prince, 
who dwelt near the place at the vineyard, should 
meet with her ; and she being struck wiUi his 
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natural grace and elegance, no less than he was 
with hers, and both of them having abundantly 
the good gifts of nature (being children of 
high and gracious blood), and' their sweet sim- 
plicity not at all tainted by the poorness of 
their companions, looked- upon each other with 
favourable eyes ; and after some looks and 
words she gave him of her milk, and they 
parted. The next day, full of new and delightful 
feelings, coming over the same meadow where she 
had before met the prince, he appeared before her, 
and gently took her hand : again they met and 
parted, and again ; and they were full of youthful 
enthusiasm and affection. The young lady hav- 
ing told her foster-mother of what had happened, 
she took occasion to see her lover ; and observing 
the equal nobleness of both of them, approved it : 
thus their time passed, and they were soon to be 
mlUTied. 

Francisco, after having been sold among the 
Moors, and made the sport of chance, was at 
length to receive the reward of his great patience 
and honesty : being sent to work on board a 
vessel, as a slave, they were captured by another 
vessel bound from Britain to Italy. He was 

T 
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treated with all kindness, and brought to his own 
country : from his noble manners, which had not 
forsaken him, he became a great friend with a 

« 

British gentleman, who was coming to the court 
of Florence ; who furnished him with money and 
clothes, and was jealous of his company. On his 
once more reaching his native place, his first care 
was to see for the young prince ; and when he 
looked upon him, and conversed with him, he did 
not regret that he had missed the education of a 
court ; he was a youthful pattern fit to put to any 
honourable service : it was enough for Francisco 
to see that he was like the deceased king his fa* 
llier. Frandsco thought often upon what way 
to get him acknowledged; but he had not yet 
learned how to overcome the difficulty, when 
news was spread that the protector (who had 
since been created duke) was at the point of 
death. Francisco saw that something was to be 
done, and speedily ; so taking his disguise (which 
he had carefully preserved) and dressing him- 
self as when he had received the children of the 
protector, he cast a mantle over all, and went to 
the palace, desiring to see the duke ; and when 
by arts and bribes he had gained his chaniber. 



« 
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where he lay sick in bed, he caused it to be 
cleared of his attendants, and throwing off the 
mantle, at once struck him with surprise and ter- 
ror: at length recovering, the duke said, '' What 
good angel hath sent thee hither in •so great a 
need ? My soul hath some hopes that my bro- 
ther's children are not dead. I prythee speak. 
The nightly, hourly horror with which 1 have worn 
this crown, stuck on with blood, hath made me 
eyer wretched ; and now 1 am dying, nothing but 
yawning fire and horrid fiends dance in fantastic 
vision before my eyes. I would not die thus 
miserable for a million kingdoms. Didst thou 
murder them ?" And Francisco (casting off his 
disguise) said, '' Will you acknowledge either 
of them if produced?" He answered, " O Hea- 
vens I with what joy." " Then by mid-day to- 
morrow thou shalt see the prince." And leaving 
him, he went to the vineyard where the prince was; 
and his lady was sitting in an arbour of flowers 
with him. Francisco would have spoken with 
him privately, but he would not, saying, " What 
thou hast to communicate, say before this lady ; 
as I love her equal to a sister, 1 have no secrets 
from her." Francisco, not caring much for the 



* 
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matter, told the whole fortune of their lives, and 
what had befallen them, saying moreover, " To- 
morrow thou art to go with me to the palace, to 
be acknowledged the son of the late duke Ludo- 
vico, and set upon the throne of Florence." And 
the prince looked upon his lady, and she was 
weeping; and he said, "Before I thank you, 
my most kind father, for my life ; before I thank 
the gods for their wise distribution of these 
things for our good ; before 1 grieve for my 
pretty sister's loss, or even my father's death ; let 
me kiss off the tears from this sweet lady's eyes, 
and swear, that whatever fortune high or low 
attend me, shall be also hers. I shall glory in a 
throne if she can sit beside me ; if not, I'll keep 
a vineyard." And having consoled her, and 
shown his gratitude to Francisco (ever calling 
him his kind father) and talked more on the sub- 
ject ; they retired to be prepared. The duke had 
made proclamation, so that all Florence assem- 
bled ; and he caused himself to be brought in his 
bed out into the fields among the people, sur- 
rounded by the nobles of Florence ; and there he 
acknowledged his treachery to his brother's chil- 
dren, as well as to Francisco, and asked their 
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forgiyeness. The joxmg prince was produced, 
and the people shouted : for he, being of a noble 
presence, and habited in rare apparel like a 
prince, satisfied the ambition of the youth of 
Florence ; and being the image of his deceased 
father (who was not forgotten), rejoiced the aged, 
and all who remembered him. 

Now the prince would have brought his lady 
with him, to share his great fortune; but she 
would not come, without her benefactress and 
friend from th^ convent being there to rejoice 
with her ; in the midst of this, they came 
up to the prince ; but the lady turned sud- 
denly from the young couple, and fell into the 
arms of a gentleman who stood lookidg on her ; 
crying, ^' My husband !" And Francisco per- 
ceived it, was his Mend the Briton, who had come 
in the ship to Florence, and from whom he had 
heard somewhat of his errand to seek for a lady his 
wife ; and he stepped up to him, at once to con- 
gratulate him, and assist the lady, who was 
recovering from the effects of sudden joy. 
When she embraced him, and hugged him to her 
bosom, and he found it was his sister, the hearts 
of %\\ present were touched, and they shouted 
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with joy ; and all forgot their cares, and partook 
of this good fortune as if they had been of the 
family. The duke and Francisco at once de- 
manded of the lady what had become of the in- 
fant, after her captare by the soldiers ; she 
told the story briefly, and pointed to her whose 
hand the prince held, who was trembling from 
head to foot,' and muttering the word " brother." 
The prince ordered her to tell the story again ; 
and being certain his sister was his iover, in the 
midst of all this fortune he cursed his fate, and 
his joy was at once reversed into the severest 
misery ; so sad was he, and so sorrowful about 
the lady, that the tumultuous joy was quelled, 
and all the people were departing silently and in 
tears ; when a woman belonging to the king's 
court stepped forward, saying, ** Hold! what 
wilt thou do for me if I should unthread this 
matter, and help thee in this exigency ?" And the 
prince said, incredulously, ** Any thing, if thoa 
wilt undo that which all the world cannot." And 
the woman answered, ** Shall I have free pardon 
for myself and those who have wronged the king 
thy fiftther?" And the prince said, " Go on, 
hou shalt." Then calling two others from the 
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king's household, she said, '' Since Heaven will 
have this matter brought to light, confess ye 
fearlessly the truth, though we appear as guilty 
as we are." 

It was an undoubted matter, that they had been 
the nurses to the former king's children ; and 
when quite infants, while they were in bed, the 
female, through their neglect, was smothered in 
the clothes ; not daring for their lives to confess 
the truth, they consulted together, and having 
noticed a child of the same age belonging to a 
nobleman about the court, to be like the king's, 
one of them, whose husband was a leech, pro- 
cured and administered to it a draught that 
benumbed all the vital powers, and covered it in 
the appearance of death ; and when buried, they 
opened the tomb, and took out the child that slept, 
and put in that which was dead ; and presenting 
it to the king they escaped detection." The 
prince took his lady to his arms, who cried out, 
" Who is my father ?" The three women Itt once 
answered, " Francisco." And he said, " If 
thou art my child (which the gods grant!) thou 
hast a rose impressed upon thy shoulder. He 
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slipped aside her cloihes, and the truth ap- 
peared ; and it beings the time for those flowers, 
it was in freshest bloom. 

Thus was Francisco's honesty rewarded : and 
the people shouted and prepared for rejoicings ; 
and though the duke died that minute, the joy 
was too great to mourn for him. 
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HONESTY AND KNAVERY. 



In the most prosperous time of the kingdom of 
Sparta, it, happened, that a king of wilfal rule, 
and of dissolute and luxurious manners, ascended 
the throne. 

Men of this tone and habit of mind, be a go-" 
vemment eyer so wholesome, will always find 
creatures who are enough devoted to venality and^ 
selfishness to discompose all modest and civil 
order, and to subvert every good that is opposed 
to their bad. Those whom they cannot corrupt 
with the weighty influence of gold and false ho- 
nour, may go out of date and break their hearts ; 
or Watch vigorously in hope for the hour of 
emancipation and vengeance, which must arrive. 
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Whether it is for want of the love of honesty, or 
from fei^r, or inanity, the mass never move 
when they know what is honest to be done, until 
they feel sorely through their self love the op- 
pression of their rulers ; and that they are suffer- 
ing under what is not right and just, 
^ jj^' ^.this condition was Sparta, when one was 
found full of the enthusiastic love of honour, of 
abstract truth, of moral justice (and therefore of 
'^^ humanity and of his species), to place at the head 
of an oppressed and groaning body, which was 
bestirring itself with fervid violence : as a giant 
emerging from a cloudy, hydra-headed dream into 
sober certainty, animal power, and hatred(not fear) 
of the painful oppression, which is horrid no longer. 
There was a Spartan gentleman, called Procles 
(not a gentleman of the city of Sparta), but of ho- 
nour, integrity, and greatness ; and it will perhaps 
seem that he was the only one of that kingdom, 
though she was never so thronged with titles. His 
heart groaned at the altered state of things : he 
could see spleen and forebodings in the counte- 
nances of men as he walked about the city ; pain and 
sufferance made inroads upon the public comfort 
that had tiU of late existed : the very blades of grass 
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in the field looked yellow to his eye ; he felt the 
air thick and unwholesome ; his hosom lahoured 
with its fraught of spleen, and his eye grew wild 
and untameable with passion. The consequence 
of this state of things was deadly hatred of such 
unjust proceedings, and of the authors of them. 
Discontent spoke out aloud ; but received neither 
attention nor satisfaction.- Hands took' the place 
of tongues ; and though the iron grasp of tyranny 
was strong, liberty struggled and broke from it, 
and turned fatally to Mve like itself, or die. 

A confederacy was formed of a spirited party, 
and Procles was called to head them. A despe- 
rate battle was fought, the king slain, his party 
routed, his retainers killed, and the whole con- 
stitution reversed. 

To overturn a bad constitution is one thing, 
to set up a good one, another : for one man to 
erect the standard of honour, and to rebuke and 
slay another under it, for a vice which he is 
afterwards guilty of himself, is the trick of two 
demons, with all their riotous malice, but without 
their wit. 

The government was invested in the hands of 
this assembly, in which Procles refused any su« 
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perior place or distinction. For some time 
matters went on well, and bore the appearance of 
improvement* Procles, however, who as yet had 
received nothing but honour and merited esteem 
from his co-adjutants, became by degrees the 
object of their secret hate : the mystery was, he 
was too honest for them. When they were mind- 
ful of their own aggrandizement and personal con- 
sideration, he would set his face against them, 
and use such arguments, as he well might, which 
convicted them of the fault, and covered them with 
shame. He pinched and restrained them for 
the public good; got them voted into offices 
where no more than a sufficient income for a 
gentlemanly maintenance was necessary ; and, 
in fine, consulted ^is own and their desires, 
emoluments, and superfluities last of all. They, 
however, had tasted power and could not wait : 
they met in the night, when Procles was not pre- 
sent, and passed decrees, which were irrevocable, 
tending to their personal advancement and con- 
sequence; and at length, treating his administration 
as cynical and unjust, voted him out of the assem- 
bly, and drove him to the common level of society. 
He had long mistrusted them, but did not 
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think that they would proYe so bold, impudent, and 
at once so ungrateful. He now turned cynic indeed ; 
and haYing been treated by his supposed friends 
worse than by his enemies (who could not break 
faith with him) he uttered curses on all man- 
kind. 

The senate thinking they had better not throw 
him on the mercy of the public, and thereby ex- 
cite a dangerous compassion, sent a messenger to 
him with a bag of gold ; judging of the fulness of 
his heart by the emptiness of their own. The 
messenger deliYcred it, saying, ^' The senate are 
now sitting, and haYC decreed this to you, lest 
you should think yourself hardly used in not haY- 
ing had any benefit for the serYices you suppose 
yourself to haYe rendered the country." Procles, 
full of wrathful disdain at this last insult, turned 
away from the messenger, and went into the 
senate ; and drawing his mantle from his face, he 
began fiercely to condemn them, saying, '* What 
is it ye do, ye eye-capt hawks, that fly at your 
game thus hooded? What is it ye haYe done 
already ? Patriots I SlaYcs, I'll tell you. We 
found a pestilence here in our country, and swore 
an oath, that for the general good, and out of 

U 
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affection for our fellow-citizens, we would cure it : 
there was but one way, to let blood ; that we did : 
we entered the diseased place, risked our Uves, 
■and came off whole : we take the credit and ho- 
nour to ourselyes. But what is to be thought of 
us, when we are found but seven days afterwards 
scattering the same unwholesome pestilence, to 
damn the people twice ? It is your selfishness : 
ye knock down power, to be the slaves of power : 
the fire that warms, consumes you ; your eyes 
are on tiie ladder whilst you climb ; ypu turn, 
and keep tiie poise ; once up, you think alone 
upon yourselves, and how to feast your senseif." 
And one of them said, *' Some of us must be 
greater than the rest : is there to be no differ- 
ence between him who leads, and the mean- 
est follower?" " Yes, sir, he should have more 
humanity; and being first, place himself last. 
Govern yourselves with abstinence and sweet 
discretion ; let your hearts and pulses beat as 
well for the good of others as yourselves ; get 
beloved for good examples set, and not envied 
and feared through monopoly of power. Oh ! tis 
wonderful what the example of those few, who 
lead the many, will do. You are as the ruling 
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stin — ah I yet he touches all with golden gladness, 
so might you : such as you can always create 
evil to justify evil ; for to he out of the Vanities 
of yoor sun-fight is to he in the dull, dull shade ; 
and the shady side of the world it is that tries 
the tough sides of honesty. Ere such a light gleam 
for my worship, I crave, ye gods, utt^r darkness." 
" We do for the hest : are we to have no honours 
for our reward ?" " Earn them first. You, sir, 
have three titles, and seven wide estates. Ill tell 
a secret smugly in that knavish ear : last night, 
four human heings, limhed, souled, and minded 
like ourselves, hearing in their faces the stamp of 
humanity, the supreme impress, dropped down 
dead in the puhlic streets of the city, for want. 
Where were you then, my lord? Drunk, or 
asleep, or lewd ? You do for the hest !" They 
heing afraid to meet the truth, were perplexed to 
hear it^ and broke up the assembly ; and as they 
retreated, Procles said to them, ** Remember, 
you discard not me ; I discard you. The gods 
take my country to their hands ; and curses light 
on you ! For this your greatest insult, and your 
last, take it again : off, away !" And he threw the 
gold at them, scattering it in their faces. 
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He turned his back upon the city, and in great 
wrath stripped off hb clothes, and with curses 
scattered them about the place. He then went 
sullenly into a wood, and made himself a cave, 
and a dress of skins, feeding his spleeti with ha- 
tred to all mankind. When, however, grief for 
the degeneracy of his countrymen, and sorrow 
for the failure of his long-cherished plans of liber- 
ty took the place of hatred and scorn in his 
mind, he began to consider what could yet be 
done to effect some change : he foresaw, that 
those who now headed the government could 
never agree, whilst one was above the other ; and 
that the people, feeling no great love to them, 
would be ready to support any new measures, 
seeing that all their great promises had failed in 
the issue, and that they could come into no worse 
condition. He disguised himself, and went fre- 
quently into the city, that he might be able to 
catch any advantage at the proper time when it 
should offer : he foresaw that things must come to 
a second crisis, and -that another bloody catastro- 
phe must be performed ; and thus much came to < 
pass. The senate felt they had been going the 
wrong way: the country was burthened to madness. 
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and they had no means to relieYe it : they had 
thought only for the present, the fhtare was left 
to shift for itself. At last they quarrelled amongst 
themselves, and raised separate armies : this they 
did partly to he rid of the perplexity of their af- 
fairs, and the danger attending them; and heing ac- 
tuated hy the yet lingering desire of becoming, by 
the expulsion of their opponents, more absolutely 
the miserable masters of a miserable kingdom. 
Thus all was trusted to fortune : all they thought 
about, at the time, was the shedding each other^s 
blood. 

The principal leaders of one of the parties be- 
ing desirous to get the best counsel, and being 
withal as great fools as knaves, remembering 
with what wisdom Procles had carried them 
through their difficulties ag&inst the king, cast 
their eyes that way ; and the leaders and officers 
^hered together and went to him, carrying with 
tiiem trophies of gold and silver, and bribes 
(things most precious in their own eyes) : and they 
came to his cave, where they found him sitting 
on the ground by a fire, roasting some roots. He 
took no notice of them, but went on eating. And 
the chief said to him, ** We have taken up arms 

U 3 
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to quell the overHwelling' power of some factious 
brothers in the state ; and reflecting upon the 
miserable condition to which thou art reduced, 
we have come to thee in person, with a purple 
robe of office, and rich gifts, as bespeaking our 
good will towards thee ; and we offer thee that 
command, out of compunction for our former 
neglect, that shall enable thee to act with ven- 
geance upon our common enemies." Still he took 
no notice of them, but went on eating as if they 
had not been there : and yet a fuut smile (as of 
contempt) was upon his lip. When the soldier 
had done speaking, the other continued, saying, 
'^ Can thy short banishment have made thee so 
insensible ? Dost thou not know that I come to 
offer thee freedom ?" Procles having finished his 
meal, and cleared the hearth, said to him deli- 
berately, wiping his beard, '' Do I not house 
with the wolf, and not in the city ? Would'st thou 
give me that which I have, and you have not ? Go 
to, you are a fool, and know not the virtuous mean- 
ing of thine own offer. Away, you poison-wreathed 
webs, I am too large a fly for your compassing. 
I love the heavens, and open tur ; and am not to 
be caught in your cornered lairs." Tliey did 
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but half understand him, and thought his reason 
was tainted ; therefore applying more art, they 
still pressed their suit. And being disgusted 
past a reasonable step, he began to tell them the 
truth ; casting such names upon them as they 
deserved, and showing his hatred to them ; twit- 
ting them with their vanity, and their carelessness 
to shed human blood, and cast away human com- 
fort; but seeing that they were chafed with 
wrath, and were likely to murder him, he stopped, 
and excused himself, saying, his wits were dis- 
ordered by the rawness of the elements, and the 
wildness of his abode. And he becoming sportive 
and fantastic, they forgot their anger, and made 
a jest of him, and laughed at him, and at length 
left him as one imfit for their purposes ; whilst he 
muttered some sound oaths after them. 

What he had foreseen, had now actually. come 
to pass ; and from this visit he took his cue how 
to act. His first object was to endeavour to save 
the deluge of blood that must follow a battle 
between the parties: for he well knew, that 
selfish men cling to the skirts of power till the 
last ; as one who is drowning does to the friug- 
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ing;8 of a tender and impotent willow, or even to 
the sappy weeds upon a bank. 

A circumstance, however, happened that put 
him upon his long-tried courage, and forced him 
to act a brave and desperate part: but it was 
enough for him to hear even the music of free- 
dom and liberty at a distance, as it were, sin^ng 
in the wind : a littJe hope made him very confi- 
dent ; the stuff, despair, his bosom did not 
know. 

The iiambling Romans, to whom war was ex- 
ercise, heaHng of the di^ointed state of the 
Spartan government, dispatched an army thither 
to capture and subdue them, and -it presently ar- 
rived. This was an unexpected surprise to thesis 
sagacibus rebels ; and had a tiger leaped amongst 
them whilst they were in a cool debate, it could 
not have scared them more than did this acci- 
dent. Some of the leaders fled nobly to the Ro^ 
mans ; others came over to consult those who 
were their deadly enemies but an hour before, 
about their nratual safety : as smoke is dispersed 
by the wind, so were they by this circumstance. 
In the midst of all, Proctes appeared before them. 
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armed like a general; and having harangued 
them openly, and called up their drooping cou- 
rage, joined the two armies into one, and took 
the command. At which, his brave speeches, 
and his sjrmpathy for the people's sufferings, led 
all to rejoice. He well knew that no height was 
to be safely climbed unless the ladder was firm ; 
and having had a foretaste of the honesty of his 
brother leaders, he ordered them to be arrested 
and put uivler guard ; then taking with him a list 
of the most respected men living in Sparta, he 
called them before him, and according as he 
liked their faces chose his council from among 
them : they instantly sat with him in judgment 
upon the rebel leaders of both factions, and con- 
demned them to be whipped, and their heads 
struck off that night. He appointed his coun- 
cil as new leaders, and arranging his order of 
battle, went out confidently to meet the besieging 
Romans. 

Now, having overcome all domestic difficulties, 
he was resolved not to be conquered by a foreign 
enemy : having surveyed their strength, he called 
together a division of the bravest of his soldiers, 
who fought with swords, and putting a valiant 
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captain over them, placed them behind a hill out 
of sight ; and drawing np his army before tliis hiH 
he waited for the enemj. The attack was des- 
perate, and the repulse vigorous ; but the Ro- 
mans were likely to be too strong for them. 
Suddenly, when the Romans charged the second 
time, the Spartans made a resolute resistance ; 
but in the midst of all this violence Procles gave 
a signal, and they gave way, forming inl^ wings 
on either side ; and the Romans, failhfg in their 
opposition, came up fairly to the foot of the hill. 
At this moment, those wbd were fresh discovered 

m 

themselves, and cune down upon them with all 
possible violence ; whilst those who flimked them 
took ready advantage of the disorder : in fine, the 
Romans were defeated, and the Spartans were 
victorious. Procles, however, took no advan- 
tage of his conquest; and loving the peace of 
his country better than the honour and glory 
of their being successful cut-throats, he behaved 
in such a way to the vanquished as not to pro- 
voke any further hostilities. He entertained 
them, and feasted them, giving them their liberty 
without ransom, and sent them away g^tefiil. 
It happened, that some time after, the captain 
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of these Romans became consul; and hearing 
that the Spartans were oppressed by a powerful 
enemy, he was mindful of their gallantry to him, 
and forthwith sent them such succour as they 
needed to protect them. 

Procles saw no better way to gOYcrn the people 
than that which he had before adopted ; and 
haYing Mth in his minifitws, they doing their 
duty at once wisely and feelingly to the people, 
the pulse of happiness was restored, and the 
time of smiles came round once more. 

The people would haYC forced Procles to accept 
the crown, but he would not till ten years had 
expired, that he might first desei^e it. 



THE 

MAID OF PROVENCE; 



OR, 



LOVE AND HEROISM. 



Kiss no more the vintages 

Thou hot-lipp*d sun ; 
Flow no more the merry wine 

From the dark tun. 

Above my bed hang dull nightshade, 
And o'er my brows the willow ; 

With maiden flowers from dewy bowers 
Cover my last pillow. 

Away, away to the green sward. 

My young heart breaks ; 
Break the earth and lay me deep, 

Love my breath takes. 
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Angels pity, and hear this ditty 
Breath'd from a poor girl's lips ; 

O'er her lover ever hover, 
Scattering earthly bliss. 

Come, thou iron-crowned Death, 

Into my stretched arms, 
Bridegroom to my maiden breast ; 

End my sad alarms. 

Lead on, lead on, thou love of bone. 

Over the heath wild ; 
And *neath the grass, secure fast 

Thy melancholy child. 

When the joxing girl of Provence had finished this 
song, as she was sittings shaded from the sun, in 
the midst of a vineyard, she crossed her arms 
upon her breast, and drooping down her beautiful 
head, wept bitterly. 

Her name was Blanche, the daughter of the 
keeper of the vineyards to the duke of Provence, 
but of a great spirit, and a most delicate nature. 
The depth of her present woe thus arose : — 

X 
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The eldest s&a of the dake, being very free and 
liberal of his person, and keeping no state, was 
in the habit of passing sometimes through the re- 
mote and unfrequented part9 of the city and 
suburbs for his solitary amusement. It happened, 
that he had once taken his way through the vine- 
yard, and came riding past while Blanche was 
training the vines ; and he being of a noble coun- 
tenance, and most gallantly habited at the time, 
Blanche's heart grew warm towards him, and she 
fell deei^y in love with him. Though she had 
never seen him before, nor after that time, and 
then only to glance at him, yet so subtle is this 
god, and such a master is he, that the poor girl, 
though of tender years, was ill ever after ; and 
thus she used to ease her melancholy heart, by 
singisg in the shade, and Weeping out oold covi* 
fort from her overcharged breast. 

The duke of Provenee was well striokeni in yean, 
and had three sons ; the youngest of ^om, named 
Sebastian, had been brought up at the court of 
Bni|;imdy, a«d was now about to return to his 
fttlher^s dttkedon. Hie eldest was catted Claude, 
and the 8eeottd» Tfaeodose. 
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Claude was of a most noble nature, like his 
face aild figure. Tbeodose, his brother, was of a 
thin ftoe and pale aspect ; his eyelid with con- 
straint half veiling his eye, and pursing sharply 
at the comers, indicated the depths of cunning, 
cruelty, and subtlety ; his forehead was s«|>uare 
an^ braced, denoting firmness and strength of 
ndnd ; and in the corners of his mouth there was 
ever ready a sneer of contempt ; ** there was a 
laughing derilin his smile," and merciless cruelty. 
His thoughts were deeds without a tongue. He 
was a close one, and watched the key to his own 
bosom; but withal a great listener. No one 
knew blm, for his hypocrisy was consummate. 
** Restless ambiliott" was the sun that shone upon 
this dial, and told the hours, liay, the moments, 
*^ big as years," that passed without his being 
duke. His brother was in the way, and he had 
long been consulting with himself how best to be 
rid of him. 

All men who are domestic savages, for some 
desired ends will go the shortest way ; but, from 
the very shadow of conscientious fear, will shed 
no more blood than they can help ; so that, though 
not quite cannibals, their genius turns them into 
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V iction in the minds of all present of his uino^ 
cence, and called with a knid voice all the duke's 
court, and the nobles ft*oin the couneO-room, to 
come with congfratulations to his brother, so that 
the hall was thron|fed. 

While embracing^ Claade, he had slipped into 
his garments a most potent mineral pdson, closely 
packed, and cunninglj inscribed, " Doomsday 
dust for the duke's health ;" and with it a forged 
letter, in imitation of the kand-writkig of Claude, 
yet unfinished and undirected, but treating of the 
duke's decease in a jocular tone, of some of Ms 
nobles, of divisions in the dukedom, and promis- 
kig rewards aad favours. Theodose was about td 
lead them to a search. ThA diike, whose heart 
was strong, but his mind weak, still iHtused aad 
doubted ; and, as tiiough villaay coidd not be too 
lucky, ordered Claude to be searched^ Wktn 
this thing appefured, all were ftdl of horror and 
dismay. In vain Claude pleaded his innocenee, 
and despised the aocusation : he was hinnied 
away, and cast into a dungeon. 

The news was soon i^ead abroad, and when 
poor Blanche heard it, it overeame her like a 
cloud ; but at length rousing from her fbrlom 

X3 
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and desolate state, she fell into deep thinking, and 
arising from her bed, to which sickness at heart had 
long confined her, she attired herself, and de- 
parted. Then drawing of the choicest wine in 
two pitchers, and putting some cakes in a linen 
bag, she went to the gates of the prison where 
the guards were, to one of whom she was known ; 
and setting these things before them, made merry 
-with them, and loosed the pipe from her neck, 
and played such merry tunes, as, with wine, 
most affect the spirits, and bring on lightness of 
heart. ^ 

When they were in full glee, she said boldly, ** I 
have a request to make among you now. You have 
a prisoner here, the king's son, who is doomed to 
death ; and as I have a feeling for his soul, in con- 
sideration of his crime, I ^sh that you would 
suffer a certain priest, whom I will send to you, 
to converse with him but for some minutes ; for 
you all wot how much it is for a man to die vrith 
a clogged soul. What say you ? — You will grant 
this request; it is but little." They consulted 
together, and, being full of her kindness, and see- 
ing no danger, they consented. 

And Blanche took her departure, leaving them 
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carousing under a buttress of the battlements. 
As eveningf was come on, she hastened, lest the 
guard should be changed; then clothing hei^elf 
in man's apparel, and putting a cowl and the gar- 
ments of a .priest on her, and carrying a cross, 
she made her appearance at the gate ; and they, 
being mindful of their promise, admitted her, 
thinking her a priest. 

' When she came into the prison, Claude was in 
a deep sleep, and smiling like a child. So she went 
and sat at his feet and wept, saying to herself, ' ' This 
man is not guilty." Presently she arose, and 
taking to herself great courage, awoke him ; when 
he asking of her business, she said to him, <' Be 
it known to thee, O Claude ! thy life or death is 
in my hands. If thou art guilty, say it ; yet I 
will set thee free : if thou art innocent, avow it, 
and I will set thee free : — ^but beware the lie." 
He said calmly, *' Whoe'er thou art, I am inno- 
cent." She replied, " God preserve thee, for I do 
believe it." And taking o£F her cowl and the 
monk's doak, she disguised him carefiiUy in it ; 
and giving the crucifix, she discoursed with him 
as to the conduct he should pursue, saying that 
the guards were blinded with wine, and could not 
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notice him. But when Claude questioDed of whom 
he received his life, Blanche held down het head^ 
and was silent. And he was greatly moved at the 
circumstance, when Blanche gate him a -packet^ 
and desired him not to open it before two years' 
space, and he should then know ; «id si the sane 
time assuring him of her safety, she hurried him 
to the door. And he asked what he cofold do in 
the mean time in return for so great a benefit : 
she replied, *' Nothing ; only lay thy lips to my 
eheek, and kiss me for good jfeUowship." He 
did so, and they wrung each other's hands, and 
so parted in silence Mid tears; Claude, from 
Blanche's disguise, still thinkmg her to be a maau 
And Blanche sat down in the straw, wkh a bosom 
burning with the glory of her act, and awaking 
her present fate as a trifle. 

It wa^ now nddnight; and Claude had no 
sooner escaped than the guards were changed. 

Theodose, whose subtilty was as the snake's, 
and his watchfulness as the cat's, had so worked 
upon the duke, in his whirlwind of wrath, and the 
soreness of his heart, as to get from him a war« 
rant for the present ieath of Clattde. And fear>* 
ing some lapse of tenderness, or thad tlie people 
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(who loved, Claude, and could not get their 
hearts to believe him guilty) would prevent his 
death, went in the assumed virulence of passion 
to execute it. It being very dark, and no moon 
in the heavens, he went with a torch, and gathered 
two dozen of archers, and brought them to the 
plain before the prison ; and when they had dug 
a pit in tlie ground, he called the guards, and de- 
manded their prisoner. 

Now Blanche's heart did not fdl ; but glorying 
in the greatness of her deed, and blessing her 
lover, she walked enthusiasticaUy forth. They 
carried her to the mouth of the pit, hound her 
hands, and tied to them a torch. Still her heart 
did not fiul her ; and the archers being drawn up 
in a crescent, they levelled at the torch, and killed 
her twentv times. 

Theodose sud nflfthing all this while, hav- 
ing mixed with the soldiers for fear his brother 
should see him ; but when the torch fell into the 
pit, he gloried aloud and shouted ; he helped to 
fill in the earth, and trod upon it. The soldiers 
gathered up the arrows that had missed her, or 
had passed through her body, and returned, in 
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moody silence, through the darkness of the night, 
to sleep. 

When the old duke heard that his son was dis- 
patehed, his heart became again a father's ; and, 
from seeking to justify the sudden shedding of his 
son's blood, he questioned the cause, and was 
cruel to himself that he had not let him live some 
time to. repent ; so that his eyes were swollen, 
and his mouth sharp with the misery of acute 
thoughts. 

All the city pitied Claude : from the tenor of 
his past life they could not hate him. So closely 
is honesty allied to the feelings of the human 
heart, and so deep an abstract impression does 
the good life of one make upon the minds of 
many, that there will exist an acknowledgment 
beyond all circumstances. 

Theodose, sedng the turn that things had 
taken, and that the duke by no means thanked 
him for his zeal, but was silent, became suddenly 
sick. He affected such great sorrow for his 
brother, that it awoke the old duke's feeling for 
him ; who, viewing all that had been done as 
through filial love to him, and for his -benefit, 
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ve&t to the room oi Theodose, embraced him, 
&nd, as well as he could, comforted him, talking* 
much morality and wisdom to him, which proved 
vastly entertaining. But the secret spring of 
these high tones in Theodose was the visible de* 
cline of the duke, by reason of the great grief and 
trtt oi mind that he sitfered ; for Theodose took 
care at aU times to perplex him secretly about 
what had passed, and to add to the gloom of his 
mind. 

In this train did the mole "vprk, when Sebastian 
was recalled from Burgundy. The brothers had 
not met since children, and by this time had fw* 
gotten each other. When he arrived, and they 
had come into eaeh other's presoice, Theodose 
felt, by some kind of antipathy, uneasy, although 
he could find no reasonable cause for it, as Sebas- 
tian was younger, and could not cross him, while 
he could take his life or liberty at any time. 

They were, in oountciiiaDce and person, as like 
as two peas ; except t^uit the lines in Theodose's 
ftfie were deeper, his forehead more imposing, 
and his person somewhat stronger knit. It is 
vs^tamk to suppose they had some mind in com- 
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moD, and so it was; for subtlety and villainy 
now began to stir and work in both minds, like a 
nest of snakes. 

Sebastian came to his father's dukedom, deter- 
mined within one year to be duke, having sworn 
it ; wearing in secret a golden crown. : He dwelt 
upon this phantasy with fierce determination^ and 
his young and fiery ambitibn sought nothing but 
the means. 

As a wizard sitteth at a moonlight tsasement 
by a mag^c torch, knitting a vexed brow, and 
sweating at the discovery of some webbed pro- 
blem of enchantment ; so Theodose set hungrily 
to work to discover Sebastian's true character. 
He was one who could not work in vain, for each 
breath he drew was on his forecast success ; and 
to have fuled, would have been to have split him- 
self with his own spleen. 

Thus, a devil can be admirable for something. 
His inveteracy of purpose was in its depth 
Satanic, as a saint's is Jehovian. It is this that 
lights on genius; it is this that, like the vast 
world, changes but once, and in its change de- 
stroys itself; it is this that knows no inexplorable 
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darknessy no fear, no coldnes&y no aUnn ; it is 
thb that might make a man any thing, and has 
made all great men what they have been. 

Theodose no sooner found his likeness in his 
brother, than he began to hate him, so that his 
fote was determined. He soon discoTered that 
the impetuosity and rashness of Sebastian's mind 
were greater than his cunning ; though he had 
much of the last, yet he could not wait. Theo- 
dose sounding the heights and depths of danger 
-as he went, at once saw the use he might put his 
brother to, and soon hit upon a plaii by which he 
should sweep his way with honour to the ducal 
chair. He knew if he did not dispose of himself 
by some means, that Sebastian mi|st dispose of 
him before he could arrive at his desires ; and he 
saw, in the affected sweetness of the proffered af* 
fection of Sebastian, hatred and sudden deatii. 

So bethinking him, he took suddenly to his 
chamber, and put on the deepest grief for the 
deceased Claude. After some time, he committed 
mad and fantastic tricks, and affected insanity, 
and was pitied by eviery one. Being harmless, 
and apparently quite simple, he was suffered to 
range whither he would ; so that he went among 

Y 
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the grooms and neat-herds, maMng no distinction 
hetween them and the great men of llie court, and 
appearing to forget aU state. At this Sebastian 
rejoiced; and when Theodose saw that he no 
longer had a -hawk's eye to him, he affected fa- 
miliarity witli him; so thait Sebastian, making 
sore of him, treated him as a jest, and would 
sometimes fetch him to make sport. 

Sebastian now began to work rapidly ; affect- 
ing the cause of the people in aU things. He 
entered the senate, and pleaded with much power 
and ekiquenoe; and, by open or secret meaM, 
eaused many of the great men, tiie duke's good 
friends, to lose their power and fortunes. Hius 
haling guned some ground in men's minds, he 
turned an eager eye to the coronet, and bellioiig^ 
hkn of some easy and quiet wt^ by which to let 
the old duke down into his grave. Now Theo- 
dose, ha^ng an eye to all bis mO!?<e», approved of 
him as a good fiietor ; and secretly, in his own 
mind, thanked him for the great trouble and com- 
mis^n of crime he had saved hkn. 

The <dd duke had a picture of his deceased 
wife, when in her youth and beiiuty ; and having 
the tender feeBngs of nature about Mm, he prized 
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it for the old recollections it inspired in his mind. 
Grey as he was, he would every night and every 
morning put his lips to this picture, and kiss it 
out of ancient affection. Sehastian, knowing this 
fact, hought from a monk an infusion of deadly 
poison, and stealing in the dead of night into his 
father's room, while he lay asleep, spilt it over 
the picture, and, having done his work, departed, 
but not unperceived ; for*Theodose, whose place 
was everywhere and nowhere (thus defeating 
all suspicion), seeing the doubts and fears in 
Sebastian's countenance for the day past, had 
guessed the reason, andhad|fuessed aright; there- 
fore he watched him night and day, and was at 
length satisfied. In the morning, the duke, not 
forgetting his matter of feeling, took the infection, 
and died in great agony. 

Now, when the tenth day of mourning was 
come, Theodose bethought him that his brother 
must not be crowned duke of Provence, and that 
therefore it was time his stratagem should ripen ; 
besides, he could hardly feel safe from the jealousy 
of his brother, to whom nothing could confirm the 
crown absolutely but his deat)i. 

There was at the outskirts of the city (where 
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the houses of the ancient nobility once stood, but 
now the site of a straggling farm) an old man, 
who lived by gathering simplts in the fields and 
Tallies hard by. He was very meagpre, and in the 
poorest state ; living in a shed that was built np 
against the ruins of a wall, once the wing of a 
banqueting hall of the palace of the former 
dukes, but now decayed and grown over with 
ivy and stall weeds. Theodose, knowing of this 
man's poverty, determined to work upon it ; so 
disguising himself as a monk, and taking with 
him a mixture in a phial, he went to him, and 
spoke after this manner ; " Old man, a great for- 
tune is fallen into my hand, and seeing thy mean- 
ness and poverty, I design, if thou wilt work thy 
part, that thou shalt partake of it. Thou knowest 
the state, through the old duke, offered a thou- 
sand crowns to any who should cure his son of 
hii infirmity of madness. I have shut me in a 
cave ever since, to labour to that end ; at last it 
is done. Behold this liquor ! it will restore him 
to his former sense in two hours. Hast thou 
the courage to proclaim thyself? Wilt thou go 
through with this matter? This podon will surely 
perform the miracle, and the gold is ours." The 
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old man deliberated, having many scruples and 
fears ; but poverty was a giant to them all, and 
he engaged in it. 

When the proclamation was made, Theodose 
caused himself to be carried to the man ; and he 
became sane, and took upon him bis old habits $ 
to the great mortification of Sebastian. Theo- 
dose gave it out that he should be crowned duke 
forthwith ; and somewhat fearing the long reach 
of his brother's treachery, prepared a snare for 
him ; and knowing he only widted an opporlu* 
nity, affected habits of carelessness and indo- 
lence. Having first planted armed men in a 
summer-house in the garden, he walked with his 
brother there ; and when he left him, said, *' Se- 
bastian, the air is so hot that I shall take my 
night's rest in that house yonder." So saying he 
left him, bidding him good night. In the dead 
of night, Sebastian crept all alone, past the bays 
and myrtles, with a naked sword in his hand* 
Pausing at the door, he took from under his 
cloak a spade and an axe, and laid then beneath 
a tree ; and entering in, he crawled along to the 
foot of the couch where his brother lay. The 
signal was given, and the soldiers rushed out and 

Y3 
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seized him and bound him. At first his amaze- 
ment was greatest, then his malice; his eyes 
were opened, so that he beat his forehead, and 
cursed himself for a fool. Theodose ordered his 
crime to be published, and him to be cast into a 
dungeon ; smiHng on him out of the depth of his 
satisfaction. 

Something must now be said of the noble Claude, 
who so miraculously escaped from such hands. 
Having maintained his disguise, he went to Flo- 
rence, which was then goyerned by a young 
prince, who was his great friend, .and many cour- 
tesies had passed between them. Claude repre- 
sented his state to him in private, telling him of 
his brother's treachery (of wMch he felt fully 
convinced) and his own credulity, and besought 
him to treat him honourably. Florence took him 
to his arms and entertained him, calling him by 
another name, and doing all things for his peace 
and comfort, at once in a princely and friendly way. 
The heart of Claude often ached at the fate of 
the unknown and mysterious stranger, who had 
given bun his liberty, and sacrificed his own life 
for it ; he longed to open the packet, but kept 
his word. When he heard of his father's death. 
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tie suspected some foul play ; and Florence, like 
a foreseeing friend, said, '' Claude, thy dazzling 
honour has heen too long clouded. I have ordered 
my officers to gather my armies together, and 
muster men to make up a strong force ; and we 
will case ourselves in iron, and go and demand 
thy birthright, not as a request, but as thy right. 
After talking seriously of it, and agreeing 
upon it, they departed together; dividing the 
army into two, and each taking his part. It hap- 
pened that they arriyed in Provence on the day 
when he might open the packet, but it was not 
yet evening. They went to the gates of the city, 
and, sounding the trumpet, the herald came to 
them, and they demanded to see the lord Theodose. 
Now Theodose, when he had heard of this ad* 
yancing army, and their hostile intent, thought it a 
fit time to be rid of Sebastian ; and, the event being 
uncertain, determined that he should not outlive 
him to glory in it. So taking two guards, he 
went down into the dungeon ; and, having told 
him of all his treacheries, ordered them to strangle 
him ; but he was stubborn and resisted, so that 
Theodose fell upon him with the rest, and they: 
together at length choked him. 
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Theodose went in furious mind to the battle-' 
ments, and there talked with the prince of Flo- 
rence ; demanding the reason for this invasion. 
The prince answered, '' To support the right, 
and to back this strangler who now stands armed 
before you." Theodose appealing to his brother, 
said, '^ Soldier, what wouldst thou have of me? 
What injuries have 1 done thee ?" For he was 
at a loss to think who this man could be ; and 
though his mind glanced at Claude, he was so 
certain of having trod upon his grave, that it 
stood not within his stretch of belief that it was 
htm. 

And Claude said, *' It matters not for what 
I hate thee. I do here challenge thee for a vil- 
lain, a Iraitor, and a murderer ; and as I would 
not slay thousands of thy people who are inno- 
cent, to be revenged upon so bloody a tyrant as 
thyself, I here challenge thee to single combat, 
arm against arm, to prove which of us God shall 
jndge the true man. If thou descendest to fight 
with me, thou art a villain of «ome courage; 
if not, thou art a coward. And undl the citi- 
zens give thee to our hands, we will beat the 
mad alarm of war about their ears, and mow 
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them down by hosts." When Theodose had con- 
sidered of his unprepared state for batUe, and 
the pressing ruin that was about him, he thought 
it best^to accept the challenge ; and giving his 
glove to his page, ordered him to cast it from 
the battlements, saying, *Mn an hour's time 1 
will fight with thee." 

When the time came and the lists were pitched, 
the trumpet of Claude sounded, and Theodoae 
entered and answered to the challenge, gallantly 
armed, and followed by many horsemen. The 
fight began desperately, for the stake on both 
sides was a great one ; but the wholesome life 
that Claude led, gave him a physical advantage 
over his antagonist, so that he was more power- 
ful and had more self possession, though he could 
not be more valiant. After some time, Theodose 
bled from three wounds and became faint; but as 
his body weakened, his mind knit, and be- 
came more fierce and wilful.. He flew at 
all advantages, and stood up like a battlement ; 
though his wounds were numerous, his casque 
being knocked off and his forehead cut across. 
He made a tremendous blow, gaping his sword 
with both hands, and struck Claude's helmet in 
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two, SO that he reeled hack ; but Theodose could 
take no advantage, for with the force of the blow 
hiB weapon had flown from his hands, and he 
stood as one . drunk. But when his wandering 
eyes settled on his brother's face, he spread his 
arms like a demon, and staggered forward with a 
face loaded with malice and wilful power (though 
masked in blood), and ran upon Glaude'^s sword, 
raising up his heavy arms with out-spread hands, 
he stood as if invoking the demon of his incorri- 
gible will ; and drunk with his own blood, and 
stupefied with wounds, fell flat on his back, 
haggled and bloody, like a dog. 

The people shouted when they knew the prince, 
and prepared to crown him the next day. 

When ni^t was come, and his wounds were 
dressed, he ordered the packet to be brought; 
and opening it, he there found the picture of 
Blanche, and the pathetic story of her love. Did 
he weep? Aye; a spring from that moment 
flowed in his heart, that welled its drops of sor- 
row through his , eyes, not only until his beard 
was grey, but till the day of his death. He dwelt 
on her memory ; he doated on the beauty of her 
countenance. She had melted his heart. He 
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would have given a thousand dukedoms to have 
lived but in a wilderness with her. 

Her picture be wore in his bosom ; and over 
the pit where she was buried he built a monument, 
and in it a vaulted room (where he loved to lin- 
ger) filled with sweetest flowers, and covered with 
young vines, in honour of her former way of life. 
Where she had lived, he built a mansion ; and 
enriched her family and friends, and all whom 
she had loved. And though he some time after 
married the sister of his friend the prince of Flo- 
rence, yet his spiritual essence was ever wander- 
ing with the tracks of Blanche upon the earth ; 
dwelling on her picture, or enriching h}s deep 
fancy of her in the gentle heavens. 
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